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CORNELIUS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMPS. CHANDELIERS, GAS-PIXTURES, &c., 


MANUFACTORIES 
821 Cherry St., and Fifth St. and Columbia Avenue, 
STORE, 7:0 CILESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


& BAKER, 





MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS=FIXTURES. 
WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
Manufactory, 335, 337, 339, 343 West 24th Street, 


NEW 


YORK. 








| Tbh bag heb peace 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
CORNER OF Prince Street, New York, 
In addition to their large stock of 
RICH GOODS, 
Offer for sale a large assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
Of every description and of the newest styles, 
Both 
FOREIGN anp DOMESTIC 
Manufacture. 





FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & :CO, 


(LATE STARR, FELLOWS & CO.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas-Fiztures and Chandeliers, 


Solar, Camphene & Fluid Lamps, Girandoles, Hall-Lanterns, &e. 
No. 74 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Manvractory, 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 Boerum Street. 
And 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, and 100 Johnston St., Broontyn, N. Y. 





V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
e 488, 490, @& 492 Boadway, 
Corner of Broome St., New York, 
GasaFitters and Contractors for the 
Erection of Gas-Works. 
Messrs. E. V. Havcuwout & Co. have on hand 


a most extensive assortment of the newest and 

most desirable styles of 

CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, LAMP-Posts, AND Gas- 

FIxTURES OF EvERY DESCRIPTION, 

to which they would respectfully call the atten- 

tion of the public. ‘ 
(> Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 

manner, and on reasonable terms. 


4 








C. A. VAN KIRK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas-Fixtures and Chandeliers, 


Ambrose’s Patent Coal-Oil Burners, to be used without Chimnies, 
Patent Paragon Coal-Oil Burners, Patent Improved Excelsior 
Coal-Oil Burners, Hand Lamps, Columns, &c. 
MANUFACTORY AT FRANKFORT, 
SALES-ROOM, 625 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GS Every article warranted equal in design and workmanship to any manufactured in the country. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


M. L. CURTIS, 


141 ELM STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HIX’TURES. 


GAS=FITTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
OLD CHANDELIERS, &c., RE-FINISHED IN GILT, OR BRONZED, 


OR MADE TO APPEAR EQUAL TO NEW. 








ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


ELTON BUCK, ANALYTICAL 

e and Consulting Chemist, 39 Nassau 

st., New York. Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, 

Guanos, Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial 

Articles, carefully and promptly made. Consul- 

tations may be had, and opinions given on Chem- 

ical questions. Samples for analysis from a dis- 

tance, may be sent by mail or express, directed 
to the Laboratory as above. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


\y OODEN TRAYS FOR GAS- 
Puririers.—Joun L. CHeEsMan, 
No. 147 Avenue C, near Tenth street, New York, 
‘manufactures his Patent Woop ‘nN Trays for Gas- 
Poririers, cut out of the solid wood, superior to 
_ the ordinary iron plates, cheaper and more dur- 
able. The attention of Gas Companies and En- 
gineers is called to this improvement, which has 
been adopted by the following Gas-Works : 
Albany, N. Y. Manhattan, N. Y. City. 
Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, Penn., 
Williamsburgh, N.Y., Worcester, Mass. 
* See engravings on page 148, vol. II. 


ARRIS LOUDERBACK, 
FIRE-BRICK LAYER 
AND Gis <HTORT SE: TER, 
No. 1005 Ciement Street, Philadelphia. 


ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- 
SULTING Enernegers and Sonicrrors 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E. C. Patents for inventions obtained 
in ali countries where Patent Laws are in force. 


OT WATER GAS STOVES, Ma- 
nufactured by Hunter, Ketier 
& Co., 144 Centre street, New York. 


See Engravings on page 163, Vol. II. of this 
JourNaL, 





























HOTOMETER APPARATUS 
and Room for Sale.—The Room is 
about 6 feet wide by 12 feet long, painted black 
inside and screwe@ together. It can be taken 
down ‘and bo. r transportation. All the 
pipes: fittings “are complete for immediate, 


, ddress Paotomerter, care of the AmM@xicaNn 
@as-Liont Jovnnat, 89 Nassau street, N.Y. 





WATER-GAS WORKS. 


GAS-FIXTURES. 





V ATER-GAS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM, 
AGENTS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS CC.,, 
UNDER THE SANDERS PATENT, 
Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 


IFFANY & COMPANY, JEWEL- 
. ers and importers of elegant artistic 
Paris Gas CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, 
&c., in Bronze and Gilt. 
No. 550 Broapway, New Yor«. 








lar per 1000 cubic feet. | 
(2 Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small | 
expense. | 
A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin and Rosin-Oil Works for Private | 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For further particulars 
apply at 56 Washington st., Boston. 


WOODEN GAS-PIPE. 


| am PREPARED WOOD-PIPE 

for Gas Mains.—Wm. Stephenson 
would call the attention of Gas Companies and 
Engineers to his Patent Prepared Wood Gas- 
Pipe. This Pipe is prepared in a way so as to 
effectually prevent its decay, and lias been 
proven to be superior to Iron pipe in three towns | 
where he has erected Gas-Works. 

The cost of the Pipe, and the facility with | 
which it can be laid, and also its not being sub- 
ject to expansion and contraction by change of 
temperature, render it entirely free from leuk- | 
age; there is also less condensation than in Iron | 
pipe. These are among the advantages gained 
by the use of this Pipe, and are sufficient to re- 
commend it to the favorable consideration of 
Gas Companies and Engineers; and it is con- | 
sidered, by those who have examined it, asa 
most valuable improvement. 

A sample of this pipe may be seen at the rooms 
of. the AMERICAN Gas-Licut JourNAL, No. 89 
Nassau street, New York; and further informa- 
tion, with reference to this Pipe, may be obtained 
by application to the Patentee, 

WM. STEPHENSON, Gas Engineer, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


STEAM-PUMPS, 


ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pvmps, 


extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


























HILADELPHIA GAS FIXTURE 

Works.—Warner, Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 718 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 376 
Broadway, New York, would respectfully inform 
the public that they continue to Manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Brorizes 
&c., and that their large and varied stock com- 
prises the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
patterns, designéd by their French artists. They 
also continue to keep at their store, 376 Broad- 
way, a large and full assortment of all their manu- 
factured Goods. Dealers and others are invited 
to call and examine. 


EORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 

Manufacturers of Fixtures for Gas 

Light purposes, Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broad- 

way, New York. Office of the Inspector of Gas 
Meters for the State of New York. 


GASOMETER RIVETS. 


HILLIPS & ALLEN, Pennsylvania 


Avenue, above 22d street, Phila- 
delphia.—Gasometer Rivets of all kinds. 


GAS-METER FLUID. 


7LUID FOR GAS-METERS.—The 
undersigned is prepared to furnish 
the Glycerine Meter Fluid in quantities to suit 
purchasers. Jt does not evaporate, can bemade 
to stand any degree of cold liable to occur in 
this country or inCanada, and does not cor- 
rode the metals of the meter. It has been in use 
successfully for the last three years. 
* For particulars, references, &c., address the 
manufacture?, HENRY BOWER, 
Box 868, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























GAS-HOLDERS. 


\ ASOMETERS, RETORT-HOUSE 
ROOFS, WATER-TANKS, 


PURIFYING-BOXES, COAL-CARS, COKE 
BARROWS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS AND 
WATER WORKS. 


Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chest- 
nut street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa. 








EORGE STACEY, Crvcrynarti, O., 
Manufacturer of single and Teles- 

copic Gasholders, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Girders, 
Joists and Stairways, Coke and Coal Wagons, 
Rakes, Screens, and other Gas-works tools, Slide 
and Cup Valves, Bolts, Nuts, Chisels, Ladles, and 
other tools, Wrought-Iron Roofs, for Slate and 
Corrugated Iron, Gas Purifiers, Washers, Centre 
Seal Valves and other Gas apparatus, Boiler-plate 
Retort Lids. Refer to— 

Cincinnati Gas-Light & Coke Co. 

Nashville Gas-Light Co. 

Springfield Gas-Light Co. 

Columbus Gas-Light Co. 

Cleveland Gas-Light Co. 

Covington and Newport Gas-Light Co. 

Memphis Gas-Light Co. 

Indianapolis Gas-Light and Coke Co. 

James H. Caldwell, Esq., New Orleans. 

John Jeffrey, Esq., Cincinnati. 





OOLE & HUNT, Batrimoreg, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 





AS-HOLDER FOR SALE.—25 

feet diameter, 14 feet high, capacity 

about 6,800 feet. Has been in use but a short 

time. Good as new. Cast iron guide frame, bal- 

ance weights and chains complete. Will be sold 

for $500 (which is less than half its cost), if ap- 
plied for immediately. Addr ; 





ess 
M., Box 406 Post Office, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUR AGENTS. 


IRON. FOUNDRIES. 





AGENTS OF 


The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 
TexmMs—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. 


Avpanr, N. Y............ Thomas Hastings, 
P. L. Gilbert, 
Wo. J. Bell. 
Boston, Mass........ ... D. Howard, Jr., 
Cushing & Bowen. 
Bripceport, Ct........... News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 
Bourra.o, N. Y........-.. T. G. Hawks, 
B. F. Felton, 
D. Lockwood. 
CarmansviL_e, N. Y.:.... W. Cameron. 





CatTTsKILL, N. Y. W. Van Loan. 
Cuacaeo, Til. ..0. 2000 «e+ J. McNally, 
J. R. Walsh, 


Shear & Co. 
CLEVELAND, O. ........2. Hawks & Bros, 
Coupsprinc, N. Y. .... .. A. Tenant. 
Dosss’ Ferry, N. Y....... E. Ackerman. 


Exizanetu, N. J.......... R. Caldwell, 
Wm. Gale. 
DASE Wesnscce nonce ML ma riok, 


Fav River, Mass........ 
Fiseer.t Lanpine, N. Y.. 
FPisuxizi Virrace, N. Y.. 
Fort Wasarneton, N. ee 4 


J. Moroo. 

R. Van Slyke. 
Stanbach. 
Maloney. 

W. Reynolds. 
H. Schenck. 
C. Pond, 


 *:, 
HManrvorn. Ct.....000 oc. 


J. Geer. 
Re Crane. 
MoNgSDALE, Pa. ......... G. Forbes. 
4k § ae Parton. 


Hype Pare, N. precvonee N. De Graff. 
W. Hazletine. 
. Van Buren, 
Mirpcen, N. J............ W. Hastings. 
Moxaistown, N.. J. co. cee. Je West, 

J. R. Runyon. 
Mawane, NM. J ..00cccccce- Agens & Co., 

J. R. Jillison. 
Newsore, N. Y.......... W. H. Callahan, 

J. M. Martin, 





neuer eoreaerer 


P. C. Daly, 

G. P. Lomas, 
New Haven, Ct....... -- E. Downs, 

T. H. Pease. 
Newport, R.1............ B. J. Tilley. 
Newrown, N. J...... .--». H. Warren. 
Nvrac«, N. Y..... eevee. H. Hazelbarth. 
Pexkski.L, N. Y.......... J. A. Green. 
PHILaDELPuiA, Pa........ V. H. Myers. 
PrrrsBurG, Pa..... eeeceee J. W. Fittock, 

Henry Miner, 

L. P. Hunt. 


PovucHKeepsig, N. Y....... J. H. Bush, 

G. W. Davids, 

W. Patrick, 

G. Williamson. 
Provipesce, R. I......... D. Kimball, 
Ranway, N. J.... ....... W. H. Neefers. 
Ronpour, N. Y........... A. M. Barbes, 

Winter Bros. 
Saratoca Sprines, N. ¥... A. Hill. 
Savcerties, N. Y........ - T. J. Barrett. 
Sine Sixc, N. Y ---«++ F, Bushers. 
SomMERVILLK, N. J........ C. Barkalow. 
SramporD, Ct. ... ....... G. R. Treate. 

News Agent at R. R. 





Station. 
Sr. Jounsvitie, N. Y..... G. A. Russell. 
Sraacuse, N. ¥.... ...... J. H. Green. 


Tarrytown, N. Y......... C. De Riviere. 
Toizpo, © ........ isons L. C. Shear. 
Taor, N. Y.......... .... L. Willard, 
J. F. Hoyt. 
Wasuinctox, D.C........ Taylor & Maury, 
Frank Taylor, 
P. De Vine, Kirkwood 


House, 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 
Warersvry, Ct........... D. J. Bishop. 
Weisvitie. N. Y...... -- Wm. Patton. 


West Point, N. Y........ H. N. Sheerar, 
R. A. Grand, opposite 
West Point. 
Yonkers, N. Y........... D. Burns, 
John Featherstone. 





General Agents in New York City. 
Ross & Tovsty, 121 Nassau Street. 
H. Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 
Oxi, Dayton & Jones, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 
L. N. Smear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 
Hamitton, Jonnson & Farre vy, 22 Ann Street. 
J. F. Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 


F. 8. Taomsox, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 


Tuomas Firzcesoxs, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 

ALExaNDER Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 

Ws. Sxerty, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 





In Canada, 


Tae AmericaN Gas-Licut Journat can be or- 
dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. 





In Great Britain. 
Tavsyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In France. 


Bureau of Le Journal de peetnape au Gaze, 
Boulevard de Poissonniere, No. 24. 


——— mx New Yorx.—No. 39 Nassau Street, 
te the Post Office. 


per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 





J. VaucHans Mexnict, 

. H, MERRICK. 
) OUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
Philadelphia. 

MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, Manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Machinery 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, wiTH Sus- 
FENSION FRAMES ae: Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, 
Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand 
Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, 
Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime Sieves for 
Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines, &c , &c. 

Address— MERRICK & SONS, 

5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


ERGEN IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 

R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Pipes Rertorts, Pipes, &c., always on 
hand. Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 

REGON FOUNDRY, Nos. 740, 742, 
744 Greenwich Street, New York. 

HERRING & FLOYD, proprietors, manufacture 
Gas Compensators of all sizes, Self-Acting Valves, 
Exhausters upon an improved plan, costing less 
than half those of English manufacture, also cast- 
ings of every description for Gas and Water 
Works. 

Herring & Floyd offer for sale Sabbaton’s Patent 
Screening Shovels for coke and coals, made of 
malleable iron, of all sizes ; Sabbaton’s Patent Im- 
proved Cast Iron Furnace Frame and Door, ar- 
ranged to protect the iron work of the door and 
frame from direct contact with the fire; also, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, only 
quarter of an inch thick, but of convex form, and 
of great strength, as is attested by certificates 
from several of the leading Gas-works in America. 
For engravings of all the above patents see AMERI- 
CAN GAS-LIGHT JoURNAL for October, 1859, pages 
65 and 71. 

Samples of the above castings can be seen at 
the Rooms of the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


YOLWELL & CO., Manufacturers, 
/ of Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water street and 206 
North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W. DWIGHT BELL, 
THEO. TREWENDT, SAMUEL FULTON, 


Tes ER & MERCER, 117 NORTH 

Water Street, & 124 North Wharves, 
Philadelphia, AGENTS FoR THE MERCER FOUND- 
RY, AND ELK SHEET IRON WORKS. 

Cast Iron Street Mains; Bends, Branches, 
Chemical Retorts, and all kinds of Castings for 
Gas-Works, either Coan or Rosin Works. SHEET 
InoN FOR GasomETeERS cut and punched to order. 
Borier Iron of all descriptions. Russia SHEET 
Iron, Tin PLates, BLock Tix, Copper, Pic Leap, 
SpPELTER, and Metals generally. 


J}LORENCE IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES, 
2054 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


UNION WIRE-WORKS. 


| OBERT McMURRAY & CO., 

No. 29 Fulton Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire 
Cloth for Gas Works, all kinds of Foundry Rid- 
dies, Sieves, and Screens. Improved Wire Win- 
dow Shades, Wire Bolting Cloth, Duster-Wire, 
Wire Cloth for fanning machines, Rosin, &c., 
Locomotive Wire, Fire Guards, Ornamental Wire 
Work of every description. Patent Improved 
Wove and Laid made Dandy Rolls repaired and 
designed to order. 


S. V. Merrick, 























IRON FOUNDRIES. 


GAS-ENGINEERS, 





N ORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
pk PASCAL IRON WORKS, 
[ESTABLISHED 1821,} 
PHILADELPHIA, manufacture Wrought Iron Weld- 
ed Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water ; Lap-Welded 
Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED Wrovcut Iron Tubes, 


ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c 
Gas AND Steam Fitters’ Toots, &c. 
Sreruen Morais, CHas WHEELER, 
Tuomas 8. TASKER, SrepHen P. M. TASKER. 


\AST IRON WATER, GAS, DRAIN 
AND HEATER PIPES, é&c. 
COLUMBIAN IRON Wee KS, 
Orrice, No. 46 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 

Below Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
THOS. M. ADAMS, Proprietor. 


To GAS AND WATER COM- 
PANIES: 

The undersigned, snes for Messrs. Thomas 
Edington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is prepared to contract for all descriptions 
of Cast-Iron Pipes of their manufacture. 

About 6,000 tons of these Pipes have lately been 
supplied to the Brooklyn Water-works, N. Y., and 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
Esq., is ready to testify to their excellent quality. 

ARCH’LD BAXTER, 28 Beaver St., N. Y. 

Sole Agent for the United States and Canada. 











R. D- WOOD & CO., 


‘ MANUFACTURERS OF 
\Wy CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &c, 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








AST IRON PIPES.—EARL’S 

IRON WORKS, Newars, N. J., 

91, 93, 95, 97 and 99 Chestnut Street. Branch 
Office, 21 Centre street, New York. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture Su- 
perior Cast-Iron Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, 
Bends, Angles, Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, 
Drip Syphons, Plugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Cast- 
ings, and Castings in general. Particular atten- 
tion paid to all Castings connected with Gas- 
Works. E. B. EARL. 


S. S. ASHCRAFT, Crxcrynati, 0O., 
x Manufacturer of Gas and Water- 
Pipes, with Branches of every description; Re- 
torts for Gas and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, 
Colums, &c.; Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas 
Apparatus of all kinds ; Foundry Work in general. 
N. B.—A complete selection of Patterns on 

hand. Refer to any of the Gas-Works in the 
Western and Southwestern States. 

THEODORE SCOWDEN, Engineer, Louisville. 

JOHN JEFFREY, Civil Engineer, Cincinnati. 

JAcoB Hovcutox, Engineer, Detroit. 


W AkzES FOUNDRY AND MA- 

CHINE CO., Phillipsburgh, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Pipes, from 2 to 48 
inch diameter, all pipes from 8 inch to 48 inch 
cast vertically, and in dry sand, in lengths of 12 
feet. 2 inch pipes in lengths of 7 feet. Special 
Castings of all descriptions furnished at short 
notice. 








REFERENCES. 
Croton Aqueduct dept., N. Y. 
Manhattan Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 
Brooklyn Water dept., N. Y. 
Brooklyn Gas Lt, Co., N. Y. 
Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








-HEATING APPARATUS. 


OSEPH NASON & CO., Construe-. 
tors of Apparatus for Warming Pub- 
lic and Private Buildings by Steam and Hot 
Water. 
Improved Fans for Ventilating Hospitals and 
other Public Buildings. 
JOSEPH NASON 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
No. 61 Beekman street, corner of Gold street, 
New York. 





DRAIN-PIPE. 


RAIN PIPES, ENGLISH AND 

AMERICAN, 
Garnkirk Chimney Tops, 
Plumbers’ Materials, 
Minton’s Encaustic Tiles. 

For Sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl st., New York. 














STOP-COCKS, &C., 


ANIEL THOMPSON, 

Machinist and Manufacturer of 
Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, 
Stop-Cocks, Valves, Drip Pumps, &c. for Gas- 
Works, No. 133 Elfreth Alley, Philadelphia. 


AS THERMOMETERS FOR 
ascertaining and regulating the 
temperature of the gas while passing through the 


purifiers into the station meters. For sale at the 
Rooms of the AMeRICAN Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL. 








McKINNY & KELLY, 
COAL-SCOOPS AND COKE-BARROWS, 





FURMAN 8T., near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








GAS=COAL. 


| Abbaye AND NEWCASTLE 
CANNEL & COAL, 


FOR 
Gas-Manufacturers and House Use. 
The careful shipment of the best qualities, of 
Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates 
current at the time of engagement 
guaranteed. 

T. W. PARMELE, Agt., 
No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 








ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 


REEZING OF GAS-PIPES.— 
Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut JournaL, of Jan. 1, 1861, page 212, is 
the most simple, durable and efficient of any 
known process. 

See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0., and 
*Louisville, Ky. Gas-Works in same number, page 
dress, JOHN WALTON, 

Sup’t Gas- Works, Louisville, Ky. 











CAMMON’S GAS-APPARATUS for 
Private Residences, Factories, Hotels 
and Cities. See engravings of Rosin and Coal 
Gas-Works in Amfrican Gas-Licut JouRNAL for 
Dec. 1, 1860, pages 179 and 180. 
STEPHEN SCAMMON, 
Gas-ENGINRER AND CONTRACTOR, 
561 Broadway, New York. 


AS-WORKS ERECTED FOR 
Cities and Villages, Plans and 
Specifications farnished for works of any desired 
capacity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- 
es of one, two, three or five Retorts. 
GAS APPARATUS 


of every description. 
¥. A. SABBATON, 
Gas-Engineer and Contractor, Albany, N. Y. 


IMMOCK, DWIGHT & CO. En- 
gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 135 and 1387 
William street, New York City; and No.2 Elm 
street, Springfield, Mass. 
References by permission : 

GrorcE D Moraan, Esq., New York. 
AARON CLAFLIN, Esq. : 
A. B. Woop, “ 
Georce Buss, Esq., N.Y., Pres. M.8 & N.1I.R.R.Co, 
Gro. M_ Atwater, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 
Jas. D. Brewer Esq., Pres. Springfield Gas Co 
Joun I Baker, Esq., Pres. Beverly Gas Co. 
Henry E. Russe.t, Esq., Pres. N. Britain Gas Co. 
J. Dunnam, Esq , Pres. Norwich, Ct. Gas Co. 
W. C. Street, Esq., Sec. Norwalk, Ct. Gas Co, 


HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS CO., or 
Aupany, N. Y., refer to the follow- 
ing Gas-Light Companies using their Works, to 
prove that Gas stocks can pay handsomely, and 
yetarich and cheap Gas be made, viz.: Platts- 
burgh, Whitehall Palmyra, Waterford, Bath, 
Amsterdam, Fort Plain, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt. ; 
Flemington, N. J.; Smyrna and Dover, Del.; 
Jersey Shore and Pittston, Penn.; Greensboro 
and Salem, N. C.; Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, and Point 
Levi, Canada. Agents wanted to extend the sale 
of the Aubin Portable Gas-Works, unsurpassed 
for simplicity, safety and economy. 


GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 


W & J. GRIFFITHS & CO.— 
e City Tube Works, Malleable Iron 
and Brass Foundry, No. 27 North § Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 
Pipe, Lap-Welded Flues and Fittings ; also, Brass 
Work of all descriptions, for Gas, Steam and 
Water. Particular attention given to Heating 
Buildings, &c. 


_— PATENT 























’ 

Glass-Enamelled Wrought Iron Tubes, 
PROSSER’S PATENT 
LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES. 

TUBES FOR ARTESIAN W+LLS, CONVEYING STEAM 
or Water, SHavtixc, &c., Screwep oR COUPLED 
TOGETHER, in various ways. 

THOS, PROSSER "& SON, 28 Platt st., N.¥. 


Ce AND WROUGHT IRON 
Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves, 
&c. Lamp-Posts, Wrought-Iron Lanterns for 
Lamp-Posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron}, Street 
Mains in 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet-Iron cut to 
pattern for Gas-holders, For sale by the Manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 

HENRY G. NICHOLS, 24 Pine st., N. Y. 


UNTER, KE LLER & oo. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES & FIXTURES, 
of all descriptions, for 
STEAM, WA'Tt.H AND GAS. 
144 Centre street, New York. 


IRARD TUBE WORKS—Mvurpeny 
& Atuisox, Proprietors. Wrought 
Iron Coke-Welded Tubes, for Gas, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Tron Fittings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tubes and Fittings. 
Office 1908 Market street, Philadelphia. 


MERICAN TUBE WORKS.— 

W. G. Smith & Co., Forty-sixth 

street, East of 10th Avenue, New York City. 

Manufacturers of WELDED IRON PIPE for Steam 
or Gas, of all sizes, from 1-Sth to 8 im hes. 


GAS-BURNERS. 


G. ARNOLD, Manufacturer of 

e Gas Burners, Mercury Cups, Por- 

table Sockets, Burner Pillars, &c., No. 447 Broome 

street (second door west of Broadway), New York. 

Imported Scotch Tips and Burner Plyers wx 
on hand. 


RNE’S PATENT FILTER- REGU. 
LATING Gas-Burner, admitted by 
all practical and scientific men, who have exam- 
ined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are self-regulating, gas-purifying, inde- 
structible, and most economical. 
For sale by 8. A. STETSON & CO., 
850 Washington st., Boston, 


ERFECTION.—tThis recent Im- 
provement in Gas-Burners embraces 
the great economy of the Hicks Patent Burner, a 
gain of over 75 per cent. in light. This Burner is 
now offered to the Trade and all consumers of 
gas, at the price of the common burner. It is 
anti-corrosive, gives a uniform and beautifully- 
shaped blaze, under any pressure, and will not get 
out of order. 
It has been adopted by the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Gas-Light Cos., for street lamps. 
Samples will be sent to each Gas Co. in the 
United States, if requested. 
Address, L, BE. HICKS, 335 Broadway, New York, 
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WHERE GAS-WORKS AND WATER-WORKS 
ARE WANTED. 


We are now publishing regularly the names of the 
thirty thousand post-towns in the United States, so that 
builders of gas-works and water-works, and the various 
manufacturers, may see where are new openings for 
business, And as each post-master will receive several 
copies of the American Gas-Ligut Journal, for distri- 
bution, the number thus circulated will probably exceed 
Three Pillion Copies. What a chance for advertisers ! 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 
Showing where Gas- Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 


MINNESOTA. 
53 Counties, 474 Towns, 1 Gas-Works, 0 Water-Works. 
Anoka County. 


Anoka, Cedar Valley, Wenztown. 
Saint Francis, 
Benton County. 

Big Lake, Itasca, Sauk Rapids, 

Clear Lake Langola, Watab. 
Princeton, 


Big Sioux County. 
Sioux Falls City. 
Blue Earth County, 








Butternut Valley, Mankato, Tivoli, 

Ceresco, Mapleton, Vernon, 

Garden City, Shelbyville, Wattanwon, 

Judson, South Bend,, Waverly, 

Liberty Winnebago Agency. 
Brown County. 

Cottonwood, New Ulm, Sioux Agency, 

Leavenworth, Pajutazée, Wacapa. 
Carvir County. 

Camden, Chanhassen, Scandia, 

Carver, Elm Grove, Watertown, 

Chaska, Young America, 

Cass County. 

Leaf City, Pakagamon Falls, Wadena. 
Chisago County. 

Amador, Middle Branch, Sunrise City, 


Centre City, 
Chisago City, 


Castle Rock, 
Christiana, 
Empire City, 
Farmington, 
Fort Snelling, 


Ashland, 
Avon, 
Berne, 
Claremont, 


Bass Lake, 
Blue Earth City, 


Alba, 
Bellville, 
Bergen, 
Big Spring, 
Canfield, 
Carimona, 
Chatfield, 
Cherry Grove, 
Deer Creek, 
Elkhorn, 
Elliotta, 


Albert Lea, 
Bear Lake, 
Bancroft, 
Buckeye, 
Clark’s Grove, 
Freeborn, 


Cannon River Falls, 
| wor —— 

rystal Sprin 
Fair Point, ” 
Feather Stone, 
Florence, 
Goodhue Centre, 
Hader, 


Muskootink, 
Rushseby, 


Taylor’s Falls, 
Wyoming. 


Crow Wing County. 


Crow Wing. 


Daket. County. 


Hampton, 
Hastings, 
Lakeville, 
Lewiston, 
Mendota, 
Nininger, 


Dodge County. 


Concord, 
Ellington, 
Hallowell, 
Hector, 


Pine Bend, 

Rich Valley, 
Rosemount, 
Waterford, 
West Saint Paul. 


Rice Lake, 
Sacramento, 
Union Spring, 
Wasioga. 


Mantorville, 
Douglas County, 
Alexandria, 
Faribault County. 


Grapeland. 
Lura, 
Minnesota Lake, 


Verona, 
Winnebago City. 


Fillmore County. 


Etna, Odessa, 
Ettaville, Peterson, 
Fairview, Pilot Mound, 
Farmer’s Grove, Preston, 
Fillmore, Riceford, 
Forestville, Richland, 
Free Soil, Rushford, 
Granger, Spring Valley, 
Highland, Vailville, 
Lenora, Washington, 
Looking Glass, Waukokee. 
Newburg, 
Freeborn County. 
Freeborn Springs, Oakvale, 
Geneva, Riceland, 
Guildford, Saint Nicholas, 
Hartlend, Shell Rock, 
Moscow, Sumner, 
Nunda, Trenton, 
Oakland, 
Goodhue County. 
Kenyon, Spencer, 
Miami, Stanton, 
Norway, Sunapee, 
Pine Island, Wacoota, 
Poplar Grove, Wanaminga, 
Red Wing, Wastedo, 
Roscoe, Westervelt, 
Zumbrota. 


Hennepin County. 


Bloomington, Greenwood, Minneapolis, 
Champlin, Harmony, Minnetonka, 
Crystal Lake, Harrisburgh, Osseo, 
yton, Island City, Perkinsville, 
Eden Prairie, Leighton, Saint Anthony Falls, 
Excelsior, Maple Plain, Tamarack, 
Fremont, Medicine Lake, Wyzata, 
Houston County. 
Brownsville, La Villa, Riceford, 
Caledonia, La Crescent, San Jacinto, 
ee ‘ pope : Sheldon, 
rg, . ooneyville, Spring Grove 
Hackett’s Grove, Money Creek, Union, : 
ah, Portland, Winnebago Valley, 
, Yucatan, 


Cambridge, 


Anawauk, 
Cleveland, 
Cordova, 
Elysian, 
German Lake, 
Gorman, 


Chain Lake Centre, 


Cedar, 
Glencoe, 


Acton, 
Forest City, 


Belle Prairie, 
Granite Vity, 


Austin, 
Frankfort, 
Grand Meadow, 


Hebron, 
ilo, 
La Fayette, 


Bear Grove, 
Dover, 
Fairfield, 
Greenfield, 
High Forest, 
Ralmar, 


Leech Lake, 


Centerville, 
Columbus, 
Howard’s Lake, 


Cannon City, 
Chester, 

Dundas, 

East Prairieville, 
Faribault, 


Bellefontaine, 
Belle Plaine, 
Cedar Lake, 


Brantford, 
Clear Lake, 


Arlington, 
Dryden, 
Eagle City, 


Clinton, 

Cold Spring City, 
Kennebec, 
Marysville, 


Aurora Centre, 
Berlin, 

Clinton Falls, 
Cooleysville, 
Deerfield, 


Buchanan, 


Beaver Bay, 


Breckenridge, 


Bear Valley, 
Cook’s Valley, 
Elgin, 

Forest Mound, 
Greenville, 
Hyde Park, 
Independence, 





Isanti County. 


Waseka County. 


Tosco, Otisco, Silver Lake, 

Janesville, Maxon Grove, Vivian, 

Okaman, Wilton, 
Washington County. 

Afton, Lakeland, Oakdale, 

Cottage Grove, Marine Mills, Point Douglas, 

Dolphin, Newport, Stillwater, 


Gray Cloud, , Vasa. 
Winona County, 


Spencer Brook, 
Jackson County, 
Jackson. 
Lake County. 
Burlington. 

Le Sueur County. 

Hillsdale, Marysburgh, 
Kasota, Maylardsville, 
Kilkenny, Oral, 
Lanesburgh, Ottawa, 

Le Sueur, Waterville, 

Le Sueur City, West Troy. 
Lexington, 


Manomin County. 


Manomin. 


Martin County- 


Fairmount, 


Lake Puzah. 


McLeod County- 


Glendale, 
Hutcherson, 


Plato, 
Winsted. 


Meeker County, 


Green Lake, 


Kingston, 


Barnesville, 
Beaver, 
Dresbach City, 
Eagle Bluff, 
Elba, 
Farmersville, 
Frank Hill, 
Gray Eagle, 
Homer, 
Lamoille, 


Albion, 
Bedford, 
Big Bend, 
Bianca, 
Buffalo, 
Cassell, 


Minnesota City, 
Neoca, 

New Boston, 
New Hartford, 
Putnam, 
Richmond, 
Ridgenway, 
Saint Charles, 
Saratoga, 
Stockton, 
Troy, 


Clear Water, 
Crow River, 
Fair Haven, 
Franklin, 
Maple Lake, 
Middlesville, 
Monti¢ello, 


Twin Grove, 
Utica, 

Warren, 
Wayland, 

White Water Falls, 
Winona, 

Wiscoy, 

Witoka, 

Worth, 
Wyattville, 


Wright County. 


Otsego, 
Northwood, 
Rockford, 
Saint Michael, 
Silver Creek, 
Ypsilanti. 


Harrison, Mananah, 
Midway County. 


Medary. 


Monongalia County. 


Irving, 
Morrison County. 


Langola, Little Falls, 
Swan River. 


Mower County. 


Lansing, Mower City, 
Le Loy, Nevada, 
Madison, Pleasant Valley. 


Mineral Springs, 
Nicolet County. 


Nicollett, Paint Peter, 


Oshawa, Swan City, . 

Red Stone, Travers des Sioux. 
Olmstead County, 

Marion, Rochester, 

New Haven, Rock Dell, 

Oronoco, Salem, 

Pleasant Grove, Stewartville, 

Quincy, Waterloo, 

Zumbro. 


Pembina County. 
Pembina, Saint Josephs. 
Pierce County, 
Fort Ridgeley. 
Fine County. 
Chengwatana. 
Ramsey County. 


Little Canada, 
Mound’s View, 
Oak Grove, 
Otter Lake, 


Rice County. 


Roseville, 
Saint Paul, (c. h.) 
White Bear Lake. 


Fowlersvill, 
Hazlewood, 


Shieldsville, 
Union Lakes, 


Millersburgh, Walcott, 

Morristown, Warsaw, 

Northfield, Wheatland. 
Scott County. 

Helena, Saint Lawrence, 

Louisville, Sand Creek, 

New Dublin, Shakopee, 

Sherburne County. 

East Monticello, Orlando, 

Elk River, Santiago. 
Sibley County. 

Faxon, Johnstown, 

Henderson, Kelso, 


Jessen Land, New Auburn. 


Stearns County. 


Neenah, Sauk Centre, 
Paynesville, Torah, 
Rockville, Woodstock, 
Saint Augusta, Yarmouth. 
Saint Cloud, 
Steele County. 
Dodge City, Oak Glen, 
Elwood, Owatanna, (c. bh.) 
Juno, Saint Mary’s, 
Lemond, Somerset, 
Medford, Swavesey. 
Meriden, 
St. Louis County. 
Duluth, Oneota. 
Fond du Lac, 


Superior County. 
Grand Portage. 
Todd County, 
Long Prairie. 
Toombs County. 
Otter Tail City, Waseata. 


Wabashaw County. 


Jacksonville, Reed’s Landing, 


Lake City, Smithfleld, 
Mazeppa, South Troy, 
Minniski, Tepeeotah, 
Mount Pleasant, Wabashaw, 
Plain View, Wautopa, 


Pleasant Prairie, West Albany. 


Washahta County. 


‘Fert Ripley.” «~° 





County Unknown. 
Fort Abercrombie. 





Water as A Wearoy.—A suggestion was thrown 
out, the other day, by Peter Cooper, which is worth 
some thought. He was viewing the operation of one 
of Worthington’s double action pumps at the factory, 
when he suggested to Mr. Worthington to throw in 
some cannon shot and see how they would fly. The 
effect was remarkable. The shot were thrown a great 
distance, and with a velocity to do much damage, if 
properly applied. 

Now this is a good idea of Mr. Cooper’s, and it is 
worthy of grave consideration whether the Worthing- 
ton pump, at the seaboard or on board ship, cannot be 
be made a propelling medium for throwing shot. We 
leave this to the more practical minds of military men 
to consider, 

Another idea suggests itself. Every one knows the 
impossibility of stemming a violent storm of rain. Now, © 
in the absence of other obstructions, could not an ad- 
vancing army be kept at bay by the action of a few of 
these pumps, throwing 300,000 or 400,000 gallons of 
water per hour each, while marksmen behind them 
were picking off the assailants? Proximity to large 
bodies of water would be the indispensable feature un- 
doubtedly, and there are occasions when this would 
codperate with other circumstances, perhaps, to render 
the idea an available one. 

In the China seas, hot water was thrown from on 
board ship, with great success, upon boarding parties, _.~ 
Cold water is quite as efficient for the purpose of: ger 
lay. In the meantime we advise our readers to visit 
Mr. Worthington’s establishment at 61 Beekman street, * 
cor. Gold street, New York. 


, 
oe 


Licutine Pustic Gatvertes.—The letters written in 
April last by the late Mr. Braidwood and Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, on the subject of lighting the British Museum 
with gas, to which we have already referred, have been 
laid before Professors Faraday, Tyndall, and Hoffman, 
but they adhere to their former opinion of the safety 
of the gas-lighting at South Kensington, and state that 
the temperature of the picture galleries there, in the 
parts most @xposed to the action of the gas, is not so 
high when the gas is burning as when the sun is shin- 
ing through the sky-lights. Professor Faraday, how- 
ever, recommends that the roofs of such galleries light- 
ed be of iron, and he observes that he should greatly 
hesitate to recommend gas-lighting in the British Mu. 
seum against the opinion of the architect, who alone 
is aware of the construction of the building, and of the 
dangers by fire which it may involve. He remarks, 
that he is very. strongly against the common practice 





‘| of erecting a church or other building by one set of 


hands under one mind, and then giving it over to ano- 
ther authority and set, for the introduction of gas ap- 
paratus and pipes, or pipes of hot air or water (fre- 
quently at high temperature and pressures, into parts 
and places where no intention respecting them had 
existed before, where no preparation had been made 
for them, and where the final arrangements must par- 
take more of accident and risk than that of premedita- 
tion and forethought. District surveyors, who have 
to enforce certain requirements of the Building Act 
under this head, will fully confirm Mr, Faraday’s ob- 
servations.—London Builder. gate res 
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REPORTS OF GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


To the Stockholders of the Pittsburgh Gas Company : 

Gentlemen,—In accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter of the Company, I beg leave to present a 
brief statement of the operation of the works during 
the past year, and of their present condition. 

The report of the engineer will show, that there 
have been laid last year, five thousand and fifteen feet 
of main pipes, of which one hundred and ninety-six 
feet were used to replace an equal length of smaller 
pipes, which will be made available in such smaller 
extensions as their size will suit for. The cost of these 
extensions since January, 1860, has been 4,095 57-100 
dollars. 

The total length of mains of various sizes now in 
use, is one hundred and sixty thousand and two feet, 
nearly thirty miles and one-third. A contract has 
been made on favorable terms for replacing about 
thirty-five hundred feet of three-inch main on Penn 
street, between Mechanic and Morris streets, with an 
eight-inch main, thus providing for the future extension 
of a supply of gas to the numerous manufactories in 
the Ninth Ward, and eventually to Lawrenceville, 
should it become desirable so to do. 

The coal carbonized during the last year, was two 
hundred and fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
ninety bushels; and the entire quantity of gas fur- 
nished to private customers, public lamps, and city 
offices, amounts to seventy-four millions nine hundred 
and eighty-two thousand three hundred and ninety- 
seven cubic feet, being an increase over last year of 
six millions eight hundred and forty-three thousand 
one hundred and eighty-four cubic feet, yielding an 
average of three hundred and forty-nine cubic feet of 
gas for each bushel of coal carbonized, besides leak- 
age, condensation, and waste. 

The average number of retorts employed during the 
year was thirty-five, and the average number of hands 
employed on the works was forty-two. 

There have been one hundred and fifteen services 
laid and eleven public lamps erected since the last 
report. 

The demand for coke and tar continues to mect the 
product, and the proceeds of those articles are about 
the same as the cost of fuel. 

A careful comparison of the Annual Reports of the 
Board will show that the continual increase in the 
production of gas has been attended with a reduction 
in the cost of its manufacture. Actuated by a desire 
to accommodate the public as far as may be compatible 
with the welfare of the Company, the Board of Trus- 
tees, at a recent meeting, determined to reduce the 
price of gas furnished to private consumers, to the low 
rate of one dollar and fifty cents per thousand cubie 
feet, subject to the same discount for prompt payment 
as heretofore. This reduction, in conjunction with the 
general depression of business, may possibly be at- 
tended with a temporary diminution of the profits of 
the Company, but the Board confidently hopes that 
it will ultimately be found advantageous to all the 
parties interested. 

In April last a donation was made to the fund for 
the use of the families of volunteers, of five hundred 
dollars, and gas has been furnished free of cost to the 
various halls occupied by the Home Guards for drill 
and exercise. 

The buildings and apparatus of the Company are in 
good repair, and prepared to supply any increased 
demand that may arise. 

I beg leave to refer to the accompanying statements 
and Engineer’s Report for further details. 

The Engineer, Treasurer, and other officers and 
persons engaged in the conduct and manipulations of 
the Gas-Works, continue to meet the approbation of 
the Board, for their skill, attention, and fidelity. 

Sincerely desirous of the future prosperity and in- 
creased usefulness of the Company, 

I am, respectfully, 
Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
Tuos, BAKEWELL, 
President Pittsburgh Gas-Works. 
Pitteburgh, 8let July, 1861, 
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ENGINEER’S REPORT. 


To the President and Board of Trustees of the Pitisburgh 
Gas Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Y our Engineer respectfully presents for 
your consideration, the following statement of the 
operations and condition of the works intrusted to his 
care, for the year ending June 30th, 1861. 

The coal carbonized during the year, amounts to two 
hundred and fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
ninety (214,790) bushels; and the gas distributed to 
private consumers, public lamps, Mayor’s office, water- 
works, market-houses, and consumed on the works, to 
seventy-four millions nine hundred and eighty-two 
thousand three hundred and ninety-seven (74,982,397) 
cubic feet—being an increase of six millions eight 
hundred and forty-three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-four (6,843,184) cubic feet over the amount dis- 
tributed the preceding year, and only six per cent. less 
than the average production of the coal carbonized, 
which percentage is believed to be about the amount 
of loss in distribution by leakage and condensation in 
the mains. 

The greatest number of retorts in use at one time 
was forty-eight, and the average number employed 
during the year was thirty-five. 

The number of men at present employed on the 
works is thirty-four, and the average number employed 
during the year has been forty-two. 

It is now two years since the introduction of 
“ Gengembre’s patent meter fluid” into our customers’ 
meters, and during that time we have not had a meter 
affected by frost, and its operation in other respects 
has proved quite satisfactory and advantageous to the 
interests of both the Company and their customers, 

The street mains laid during the year, amount to 
five thousand and fifteen (5,015) feet, from which we 
have to deduct one hundred and ninety-six (196) feet 
of pipe lifted and replaced by larger mains, leaving 
four thousand eight hundred and nineteen (4,819) feet 
to be added to the mains previously laid, making the 
aggregate of the mains at present in use, one hundred 
and sixty thousand and two (160,002) feet, being nearly 
thirty and one-third (30}) miles. 

The annexed table exhibits the size, extent and 
location of the various lines of street mains laid within 
the past year, as follows, viz. : 


In St. Clair street, to cross Duquesne Way, 69 ft. of Zin. 
O’Hara “ between Pike and Etnastreets, 188 “ 2 * 
Webster “ from FultontoGum “ 890 * 3% 
Center avenue, between Fulton and Vine “ a Be 
Fulton street, from Wylie to Webster “ 2 « ee 
Second “ . Brewery st. eastwardly,461 “ 3% 
Second “ between Hay Scales & Sch’lhouse102 “ 2 * 
Hand ed from Liberty to Exch’gealley,149 “ 2 * 
Penn’a avenue, between Van Braam & Milten- 

berger st. - - - - ~ - 25 * 6« 
Tunnel street, between Wylie and Penn’aav. 391 “ 8 
Penn > from Morris to Clymer st. 1,588 “ 4 * 
Elm od ” Franklin to Pasture al’y 154 “ 2 


Penn - between Wayne and Washing- 





ton street, - - - . - . 72 * 3 
Congress street, between Wylie and Webster st. 148 “ 2 “« 
Chatham “* from Wylie to Clay alley, 1422 * 9% 
Third “ between Ross and Try streets, 146 “ 2% 

5,015 feet. 
Deduct pipes lifted and replaced by larger mains, 196 “ 

4,819 feet. 
Gas mains in use previous to July ist, 1860, 155,183 * 
Aggregate of mains at present in use, - 160,002 feet. 


Or nearly thirty and one-third miles. 

Since the last annual report, there have been one 
hundred and fifteen (115) services laid, and eleven pub- 
lic lamps set, increasing the number of services to 
private consumers to two thousand nine hundred and 
forty (2,940), and the public lamps to five hundred and 
fifty-nine (559). 

The work of reconstructing the dwelling-house on 
the Works was completed last September, and has 
since been occupied by the foreman of the works with 
his family, who express satisfaction with its arrange- 
ments and convenience. 

The demand for coke and tar has been quite equal 
to the production of the works during the year, all 
being disposed of as soon as produced, leaving none on 
hand at the close of the year. 

Both the manufacturing and distributing depart- 
ments of the works are now in excellent condition, 


eapable of producing double the maximum amount of 


gas that has hitherto been required of them, and un- 
less some unforeseen accident occurs, will require but 
a moderate amount of expenditure to maintain them 
in their present efficient condition. 





Respectfully, 
JaMES THOMSON, 
Engineer. 
Office of Pittsburgh Gas Company, 
June 30th, 1861. 
MANUFACTURING EXPENSES, et 
Dr. 

To Stock on hand......... phibaskbnscanseess eoeseséces Spe ae 
EMD ins x enon Kebachaenbewsenass0ensnsasu 22,596 09 
Retorts and castings.....cccccccccces seeee 1,788 62 
Wrought iron and nails,.........000 cocccee 151 64 
a on pseenees acme ee 
PINE xi. Senpenesecasas Seseeeateakes cbseas SEE 
BORG; ON, BO... 20200 cc0e% eeeeseesbscccece SOE 
Printing, reports, books, &C.....ecseceecece 224 8S 


Hay, oats, and horse-shoeimg ........se0ee 85 25 
Taxes—city, county, state, school and poor, 

SOF BUDO sess kksenssscssina.- ddvvses «0 GIGS 
Taxes—city, county, and state, for 1861.... 1,544 T4 
EE BEE POP TO ino <i. 6ksinwcbee sede 
Water Pent, BOF DOG vccccscscce. sécceeee 594 00 





Exchange on currency..........-00 08 oe 444 07 
BOT nse ssenn shen sue bpeap sone 0i0c0e09 91 0S 
Hardware and tin work......0.cseccccese 76 42 
ROM: ccc absnscssenneseteessvanwa“osaee ee 28°19 
CRlorite OF CRICUIR. 6c 0s scksscinssxses ccs 56 90 
Fire-clay and sand-stone......ccecececees 127 85 
Belting, $15.40; bunting, $18.S4.......... 84 24 
ERIE oi uses asvancesscceeseweses 27 00 
Repairs to works,.......... oe cece cccevecs 4,585 17 
TRS DOR ies wesisis insdvedseevceses See ee 
Salaries ....... ssanees ccevsenasees Stesees 3,600 00 

50,940 9S 

$58,060 13 

Cr. 

Rey WU Om MAES. sees csssccscuseseseescses ceseee 5,449 68 
Sundry persons, for wages, castings, &cC.........00. 2,034 70 
Lloyd & Black, for scrap iron and castings. ......... 79 41 
ee jones peeees 80 8T 
Cash for horse.....-.e+ cekeeukanenees ieatedsanun 7 00 
Profit and loss ........ eecccccecce obec ccccescccce OOOO OS 

$58,060 13 





PROFIT AND LOSS, 




















1861. Dr. 
Jan. 1. To dividend No. 28, Jan., 1861, two 
dollars per share...... Swesecvess 15,178 00 
State tax ON SAME... cecesce- cece 759,20 
— 15,987 20 
Manufacturing expenses, as per act. 50.390 47 
Services for balance of account.... 414 00 
50,804 47 
City of Pittsburgh, for 13,590 397 
cubic feet of gas, consumed in the 
year ending June 30th, 1861...... 10,192 79 
Dividend No. 29, July, 1861, five 
dollars per share.......0..00+ 00251 ;900 00 
State tax on SaMe€......---eeecees- 1,898 00 
89,853 00 
Balance.......«. 000s ceccccccesccce 1,224 40 
$118,011 86 
1860. Cr. 
July 1, By balance.......... oe pe seen =e 5,281 56 
1861. 
Junt 30, By gas, for 60,158,200 cubic feet of 
gas, for private consumers.... .. 90,071 70 
For 13,590,397 cubic feet of gas to 
public lamps, Mayor’s office, &c...10,192 79 
100,264 49 
Coke and tar, for proceeds......... 11,621 48 
Fittings, rented, for proceeds....... 135 00 
Fittlngs, for proceeds.............. 221 41 
Meters, for proceeds,.........+.-++ 82 25 
Rents of real estate, for proceeds... 240 00 
Interest on county warrants..... os. DO 
12,465 81 
Balances ..ccccccccce covcscseeemean-ae 
Dr. 
To Works......... gvascsusaeanae soesencecckeepee ae 
Distribution............ Tedeoes Swen ieX’s 104,939 84 
Real estate ..... deensewecnoewe re eves. 54,810 72 
—— 829,640 50 
Extension Fund, paid since Jan., 1860.......-..+.. 4,095 5T 
Meters..csscccceds bide oSuuaddoen outa aueeve esos 14,485 75 
Fittings rented..cocsscccccccccccccccccccscccscces 436 84 
Btock on hand... ..cccccccccccscceocccess. eo.e 7,625 86 
City of Pittsburgh......cccccccsccceveces sosecece 126 25 
Sundry persons...ccsese socceeceeees cee 066cnsee: Ae 
Donations for public safety..........+ saaba a cane sab 607 20 


Sl esececcccons ORME at 


Cash. cccccccccescoecccccccccece 


$427,528 
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: Cr. 

By Capital stock ....cecsccccccvecerecvevescrseese & 879,600 00 
Dividends Nos, 27, 28, and 29......e...ssseseee0++ 88,827 00 
Advances for gas to be supplied..... ...... 2,889 15 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for taxes on 


MUMMMROR GT i5! cy sccveccscodecs siescaseuses” SOOT'S0 
Sundry persons, for coal and lime.......... icccee SRS 
WWE BOA ROEE oc ccaccccccccccccssccsoccvecccocces § LRh a0 


$427,523 39 





Trustees or THE Pirrssurcn Gas Co, 
GeorGce ALBREE, Joun Hoimes, 
Tuomas BAKEWELL, N. Hoimes, 
Rosert Beer, James A. Knox, 
Groree Brack, FE. Braprorp Topp, 

A. B. Bercer. 
President, 
Tuomas BAKEWELL, 
Secretary, 
Grorce Brack. 
Treasurer, 
James M, Curisty. 
Engineer, 
JAMES THOMSON, 


REPORT 
Of Inspector of Illuminating Gas for the City of Balti- 
more, for the week ending August 28th, 1861, 

To the Hon. George Witt1am Browy, Mayor, &c.: 

The undersigned begs leave to report, as below, the 
average of the observations on the illuminating power, 
chemical purity, and pressure of the illuminating gas 
supplied by the Baltimore Gas-Light Company during 
the past week: 
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13.5 | 45 | 1D. | None. | None. | 86-10 |22-10| 3-10 























Wittiam E, A, Arxiy, 
Inspector of Illuminating Gas, 





REMARKS, 

The observations are made at the room of the In- 
spector, attached to the chemical laboratory of the 
University of Maryland, corner of Lombard and Green 
streets. The terms “in excess” and “none” are relative. 
If the impurities noted are present in sufficient quan- 
tity to be detected by proper tests in a current of the 
gas flowing for one minute under the pressure of a 
column of water 5-10 of an inch high, such impurity 
is marked “in excess.” If not present in sufficient 
quantity to be thus detected, for all practical purposes, 
the gas is considered as free from that particular im- 
purity, and the appropriate column is marked “ none.” 





REPORT 
Of Inspector of Illuminating Gas for the City of Balti- 
more, for the week ending September 4th, 1861. 

To the Hon. George Witt1am Brown, Mayor, &e. : 

The undersigned begs leave to report, as below, the 
average of the observations on the illuminating power, 
chemical purity, and pressure of the illuminating gas 
supplied by the Baltimore Gas-Light Company during 
the past week: 
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; excess. 


Wiiuiam E, A. Arkin, 
Inspector of IJnminating Gas. 


REMARKS, 

The city ordinance requires all illuminating gas to 
be not less than 12 candle power, and to contain not 
more than 20 grains of sulphur in every 100 cubic feet. 
Compared with these requirements our gas has been 
above the standard since the inspection began, and 
while it so continues the public will have no right to 
complain, The illuminating power is determined in 
the usual mode, by burning the gas in measured quan- 
tity under conditions intended to secure the maximum 
quantity of light it is capable of yielding. For this 
reason the standard burner is a circular jet or Argand 
burner to insure the necessary supply of air fer proper 


combustion, The number of holes in the burner being 
just 15, and the height of the glass chimney regulating 
the draft of air being exactly 7 inches, if the gas is 
now supplied under a given pressure and in measured 
quantity, it is obvious we will have all the conditions 


| of combustion as nearly as possible equal at different 


times; and thus the results of one observer can be 
accurately compared with those of others at different 
times and at different places, It is worthy of note, in 
connection with this subject, that the pressure under 
which the gas is burned exerts an influence on its il- 
juminating power. This will be made the subject of 
exact experiment at some future time. Thus, if the 
illuminating power of the gas in these reports should 
be determined by burning it under the ordinary pres- 
sure in the gas mains, ranging during the last two 
weeks from 20-10 to 36-10, the inspector would be very 
properly charged with unfairness: because, it is ad- 
mitted that with all other things equal, a cubic foot of 
gas burned under a pressure of 36-10 of an inch of 
water will not give as much light as the same quantity 
would if burned under a pressure of 2-10. While the 
inspector examines and reports the value of the gas 
under pressure of 2 or 3-10, the public are supplied 
under a pressure of 20 or 30-10, or even more. And 
I need hardly add, that whatever interferes with the 
light-giving power of the gas, must compel the con- 
sumer to use a larger quantity in order to get the light 
he requires. And thus the influence of pressure is not 
only manifested by observations with the photometer, 
but also by the inspector of gas bills. The candle 
with which the light of the gas is compared, is the test 
sperm candle, six to the pound, consuming exactly 120 
grains per hour. As it is difficult to get a supply of 
candles that will burn exactly at that rate, it becomes 
necessary to reduce, by calculation, the actual to the 
standard consumption. Thus, if the gas burning gives 
a light equal to 12 candles, each consuming 130 grains 
per hour, the expression for its standard value would 
be 13 candles, each consuming 120 grains per hour. 


y 
. 


WATER FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


Under the tests of the chemist, it appears that many 
of the waters from which steam is raised in steam 
boilers contain 50, 100, and even 200 grains of solid 
matter in a gallon of 70,000 grains. The water sup- 
plied by the water companies of London contains 
nearly 20 grains in the gallon. In evaporation, only 
pure water goes off, the solid matter being left be- 
hind. Twenty grains, of anything, in a gallon seems 
a small matter, but there are many boilers evaporating 
50 cubic feet of water per hour, or upwards of 3,000 
gallons per day of ten hours. In such cases, the small 
proportion of lime, or whatever it may be, becomes 
nearly 9 lb., or nearly 1 ewt. in all the water boiled 
away in a fortnight. It is needless to dwell upon the 
waste of fuel and the injury to the boiler which this 
accumulating formation of chalk or gypsum may oc- 
casion. Many of our readers will have seen “scale,” 
an inch thick, with the half-inch iron plate, upon which 
it had collected, burnt entirely through. Frequent 
blowing-off, while it may prolong the “life” of the 
boiler, is often wasteful, and occasionally the boiler is 
burnt when blown off by a careless man. 

The impurities of water constitute a considerable 
drawback to mechanical progress, besides being in- 
jurious to health. If, in the case of boiler water, these 
impurities were soluble under all circumstances, they 
might all be blown out, and the process of expulsion 
might be delayed until the water had become per- 
ceptibly thickened with its mineral burden. But even 
with the more soluble salts, as common salt and nearly 
all salts of soda, the point of saturation is soon reached, 
With regard to lime a considerable number of its salts 
are, by themselves, insoluble in water. Carbonate of 
lime, which is the basis of boiler-scale, and identical 
in chemical constitution with marble, chalk, &c., is 
insoluble in water from which the air has been ex- 
pelled by boiling. It is only when carbonic acid is 
present that the carbonate of lime becomes soluble, 
and chemists are not agreed among themselves whether 
the acid acts as a solvent merely, or whether it com- 
bines in the formation of a bicarbonate of lime—a 
substance of which the existence is often denied. How- 
ever this may be, water, on boiling, is sure to precipi- 











tate whatever chalk it may contain, and if the heat 
wasted in railway coking ovens could be applied to 
heating, to the boiling point, the water intended for 
the locomotives, all the carbonate of lime might’ be 
collected and removed from the heating vessels. The 
relation between the carbonate and the carbonic acid 
would be thus modified with the same result, although 
not in the same manner, as in Dr. Clark’s well-known 
process of purification. Instead of boiling off the car- 
bonic acid from the water, at a greater or less expense 
for fuel, Dr. Clark fixes it with lime, which—thus be- 


coming a carbonate—falls, together with the originally ‘ 


dissolved carbonate, to the bottom. Or if the existence 
of bicarbonate of lime be admitted, the addition of 
lime decomposes it, the whole quantity of lime and 
carbonic acid then present falling together as carbon- 
ate of lime. To 560 gallons of water containing 9 oz. 
of lime and 14 oz. of carbonic acid in solution (either 
as a dissolved carbonate, or as a bicarbonate), the ad- 
dition of 9 oz. of lime in 40 gallons of water, gives 
600 gallons of water with 2 lb. of chalk precipitated 
at the bottom. But here the water to be dealt with 
must be carefully analyzed, and exact proportions re- 
garded, else little good may result. The cost, and 
inconvenience, too, of settling tanks would be consi- 
derable. Carbonate of magnesia, the substance of “ dol- 
omite,” or magnesian limestone, is governed in its 
relations to water by nearly the same laws as carbonate 
of lime; but the quantity of the former present in 
water, is seldom of anything like the extent of the 
latter. Sulphate of lime, better known as gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris, is another troublesome impurity. It 
is soluble in 500 times its weight of water, or in the 
proportion of 140 grains in the gallon. But its 
solution requires tim® and in rapid evaporation, as in 
a boiler, it will precipitate faster than it can re-dissolve, 
the result being a bad scale, only inferior in adhesive- 
ness and density to carbonate of lime itself 

Before passing on to the consideration of any pro- 
cess of water purification, it may be worth while to 
remark that no opinion of the fitness of any water for 
use in steam boilers can be formed from a knowledge 
of the mere amount of solid matter in solution, and 
irrespective of itsnature. Water containing 100 grains 
of lime in the gallon would be almost unfit for any 
purpose, whereas the same proportion of the exceed- 
ingly deliquescent salts of soda would do no harm, 
unless the boiler were run for a very long time with- 
out blowing off. One of the very best boiler waters 
contained 48 grains of soda salts per gallon, to wit: 
34 of carbonate, 4 of sulphate, and 10 of chloride 
(common salt), but it did not give the least trace of 
lime or magnesia, even when concentrated. 

Two processes, unsatisfactory although they are, 
have been indicated for the removal of the worst im- 
purities of water, to wit: the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia. These are boiling and precipitation by the 
addition of lime. Muriatic (chlorohydric) acid has 
been often employed for separating lime, the chlorine 
of the acid uniting with the calcium of the carbonate, 
forming soluble chloride of calcium, more commonly 
known as muriate or chloride of lime. It is unneces- 
sary to add, that there is a decided prejudice against 
the introduction of muriatic acid into steam boilers. 
Sal ammoniac (sometimes termed muriate of ammonia, 
and the correct name of which is chlorohydride of 
ammonia) has also been extensively employed for many 
years on the London and South-Western and other 
railways. Like muriatic acid, sal-ammoniac furnishes 
chlorine, which decomposes the carbonate of lime in 
forming chloride of calcium, in itself easily soluble, 
and therefore removable by blowing off. The water 
from boilers in which sal-ammoniac has been intro- 
duced does not, it is maintained, contain the least 
trace of copper or iron, as it would if the disengaged 
carbonate of ammonia attacked the metal. The agi- 
tation of the water in boiling favors the mixture of the 
sal-ammoniac with it, so that is preferred to admit 
this substance into the boiler rather than into the 
tender. Filtering through charcoal, and especially 
through animal charcoal (bone-black), will also re- 
move a great deal of soluble matter, so much, in- 
deed, that what may have been a water unfit for 
use may, by this process, become most serviceable. 
In all these processes there may be some expense, but 
when it is borne in mind that the boiler which will 
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evaporate 9 Ib. or 10 Ib. of pure water to a pound of 
coal may only evaporate 6 lb. or 8 Ib. of impure water 
with the same fuel, the saving of from 10 to 30 or 40 
per cent. is quite enough to justify some trouble in the 
way of purification, while the better protection of the 
boiler will afford additional ground for all reasonable 
care. 

There are a great variety of “incrustation powders,” 
many of which we know nothing of, but some of 
which act upon the well-known principle of envelop- 
ing the disengaged particles of solid matter in a 
glutinous coating, whereby they are prevented from 
adhering to the iron or to each other. Where potatoes, 
leather, shavings, &c., are used for this purpose they 
are likely to cause priming, the remedy being as bad 
as the disease. Highly astringent substances prevent 
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incrustation, and gum catechu (cutch or terra japonica) 
has been extensively employed, and with good results, 
in locomotive boilers, One “ anti-incrustation powder” 
has Aleppo galls for its base. This, too, has done well. 
Oak or mahogany sawdust prevents scale, but iron, as 
is well known, is rapidly destroyed when acted upon 
by the acids in oak. The whole subject of water puri- 
fication has been investigated with great care by the 
ablest chemists, and we should be suspicious of any 
new preparation or process of precipitation, the chemi- 
cal action of which was not exactly indicated, and its 
harmlessness capable of the readiest demonstration, 
both theoretically and experimentally. Dr. Angus 
Smith, of Manchester, after a careful investigation, two 
years ago, into the purification of boiler waters, re- 
commended to the members of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Steam Boiler Explosions 
the use of caustic soda, but this remedy, so far as we 
can learn, has not been adopted to any extent; its 
cost, and the necessity for special provisions in apply- 
ing it, being in the way of its use. For marine boilers, 
surface condensation is already providing a supply of 
the purest water, and it is not improbable that surface 
condensers, notwithstanding their cost, will yet be ex- 
tensively adopted for condensing land engines. Atten- 
tion will be turned, we think, to filtering impure 
waters, and much advantage thereby derived. With 
boilers of the ordinary construction, the tendency to 
incrustation increases with the pressure of the steam, 
but in water-tube boilers, with a circulation of water 
maintained forcibly by means of a circulating pump, 
the worst waters are being employed with the forma- 
tion of very little scale. The question of water puri- 
fication, and that of the prevention of incrustation 
when using bad water, are still open, although our 
present knowledge would enable us to prevent much 
of the great waste of fuel and injury of boilers now 
caused by impure water.—Lond. Engineer. 








THE PROPOSED EMBANKMENT OF THE 
THAMES. 





The attention of civil engineers and sanitary com- 
missions has been repeatedly directed to the condi- 
tion of the river Thames at London, and the improve- 
ment of its banks by an artificial embankment, including 
the most feasible plan of forming an intercepting sewer. 
This subject has attracted the notice of engineers for 
years back, and many plans have been devised to meet 
the required end. A Royal Commission is now in ses- 
sion empowered to select the design which seems best 
adapted for the proposed work. According to the 
London Builder, the objects to be attained by the pro- 
posed embankment are: 


1. Provision must be made efficiently to relieve the 
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crowded streets, and also to improve the navigation of 
the river. 


2. This must be done with a due regard to existing 
interests of very great magnitude, which must be af- 
fected as little as possible; since if these are disre- 
garded, an insurmountable obstacle is raised to the 
desired work,—the obstacle, in fact, which has hitherto 
defeated its performance. 


8. Constructive difficulties must be overcome. 


As early as the days of Sir Christopher Wren this 
subject attracted some attention, and since that time 
many devices have been promulgated and different 
plans suggested. Of these schemes almost all were 
conceived upon the principle that the right mode was 
to make an embankment a long way into the river, so 
as to reduce its width by many hundred feet in some 
places; and behind to have docks or tidal basins for 
the use of the wharves. These schemes are all by men 
of eminence in their profession, and are conceived in 
the most comprehensive spirit. In the main idea they 
are alike; but they vary in details. 

Among other designs recently submitted, is one by 
Mr. F. W. Sheilds, C. E., of which we present engrav- 
ings. The Commissioners have indicated that this de- 
sign more fully meets their views than any other, and 
it is probable it will be selected. We append the de- 
scription, taken from the Builder. 

Mr. Shields proposes to construct a river wall, fol- 
lowing nearly the line of low water, as a face to the 
embankment; and a solid embankment within it to the 
present shore; between the bridges of Westminster 
and Blackfriars. 

A road, 80 feet wide, is carried, on the level, along 
the center of this space (fig. 1), passing under Hunger- 
ford and Waterloo bridges, and communicating with 
the existing streets. The embankment being much 
wider than the road, there is thus a breadth of re- 








claimed land left on both the river side and the inland 
side of the road; whereof the portions in front of their 
premises would be given up to the owners of the more 
valuable waterside properties, in order to furnish them 
a new water frontage in place of their present front- 
age, which would be separated from the river. 

Thus the waterside properties, whether business 
premises or pleasure-grounds, would retain all their 
present advantages, with large additions to their space. 
The less important wharves are proposed to be brought 
up altogether; as, with the reclaimed ground adjoin- 
ing, they would form a most valuable property, with 
frontages both to the river and to the main road, which 
might be disposed of in diminution of the cost. 

It is also proposed, as an alternative, to carry the 
road as a public promenade by the river side, in- 
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stead of in the centre of the embanked space (fig. 2). 

This design would be more costly, inasmuch as the 
reclaimed land, having frontage to one side only, and 
no frontage to the river, would be less valuable in its 
character, though the cost for works of construction 
would not be altered. The wharves in this case would 
be bought up altogether; and, with the reclaimed land 
within the road, might either be laid out in ornamental 
grounds, or sold as building land, to defray part of the 
cost. 

The design recommended by the Commission cor- 
responds with the foregoing from Westminster Bridge 
to the Temple Gardens; but, for the short distance 
between the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge, they re- 
commend the road to be raised and carried on arches, 
so as to give access for barges underneath the arches 
to the present wharves, leaving also the space between 
the road and the present wharves unfilled and in its 
present condition. 

The advantages claimed for Mr. Sheild’s plan are, 
that it provides an additional great thoroughfare, a site 
for a main sewer, and the improvement of the condition 
of the river at a minimum of cost; avoiding the con- 
struction of docks and lock-gates, and of the series of 
arches necessary to carry the main road over them; 
thus reducing the work to the formation of a simple 
embankment. 

The estimate for construction only, and without pur- 
chase of property, amounts to £250,000, and includes 
the entire completion of the face-wall, embankment, 
and sewer ; the construction of an approach to Water- 
loo Bridge, the formation of all the new streets, and 4 
sum of £20,000 for contingencies, 

The Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, 
Mr. Cowper, has announced his intention to confide to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works the duty of carrying 
out the recommendation of the Embankment Commis 
sioners. 
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COMPRESSED COAL. 





In referring a few weeks since to the projected com- 
mercial treaty between this country and Belgium, it 
was stated in the Mining Journal that Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, the respected chairman of the Mining Associ- 
ation of Great Britain, and the president of the North 
of England Institute of Engineers, informed the For- 
eign Secretary that at the Hetton and Black Boy Col- 
lieries alone the waste of small coal amounted to no 
less than 160,000 tens per annum, and that in Belgium 
there existed a market for a large quantity of slack, 
which he hoped an opportunity would be afforded to 
Englishmen to supply. Now, if at two well-managed 
collieries (and it must be recollected that the collieries 
mentioned are under Mr. Wood’s own supervision.) 
this quantity of small is annually produced, it may 
fairly be stimated that the aggregate waste throughout 
the kingdom must amount to some millions of tons, 
Under such circumstances it is doubtless te the advan- 
tage of coal proprietors that wherever a market ex- 
ists for slack every means should be taken to develope 
it; and, therefore, Mr. Waod and the gentlemen who 
supported him were fully justified in using every in- 
fluence to secure its admission into Belgium, but were 
they to discover that any quantity of the small coal 
could be worked up in this country, they would, doubt- 
less, be ready to admit that the advantages which would 
accrue would be even greater than by finding a foreign 
market, since increased employment could be given to 
our laboring population, and profits which would other- 
wise be expended elsewhere would be available at 
home. 

Mr. Alex. Bassett, in a very interesting paper read 
at the South Wales Institute of Engineers, upon “ The 
large Proportion of Coal lost in Working,” stated “that 
in the South Wales steam coal districts upwards of 40 
per cent. of the actual contents of the vein of coal 
worked is lost; it would, therefore, be of the greatest 
importance if some economical process could be de- 
vised fer converting into fuel the ‘small’ produced 
from the steam coal veins. A.most important question 
arises as to the use to which small coal can be applied, 
if raised, and to ascertain the most ecconomical plan 
that can be adopted for its conversion into serviceable 
fuel, and preducing it at such a price as will ensure its 
ready sale.” Mr. Dorman, in his paper showing the 
useless waste of coal at present practised, estimates the 
loss at no less than seven-eighths of the entire produce 
of the kingdom, Mr. W. Herapath, F.C.S., Professor 
of Chemistry, who has made an analysis of some of the 
blocks of compressed coal, states that they contain 27 
per cent. of bituminous matter—can be made as hard 
as solid coal, and can be stacked compactly in its solid 
state without being liable to heat or to generate ex- 
plosive gasses when in the hold of ships. Mr. Bassett 
estimates the average market price of bituminous small 
coal at 4s. per ton, and of steam coal at 1s., in conse- 
quence of the very large accumulation of small coal 
now in stock, and he believes that it could be obtained 
at even a lower price than that. 

The compression of coal is a process which has long 
been known, yet compressed coal has often been unsale- 
able, owing to the facilities offered forthe introduction of 
deleterious admixture, A company has now been formed 
—The Compressed Coal Company—consisting of a high. 
ly influential and respectable directory, in which the 
colliery, railway, and steam-packet interests are well 
represented, with a capital of £100,000, in £2 shares, 
and upon the limited liability principle, for developing 
certain inventions for compressing small coals into 
blocks without the admixture of extraneous cohesive 
matter, the company securing the exclusive right to 
the patents for a consideration, mostly in the shape of 
paid-up shares. The advantage claimed for the com- 
pressed coal is, that “it is a purified coal, consisting of 
those particles which are known to be best, divested 
of much of that property which in raw coal produces 
smoke, and escaping without being consumed carries 
off a considerable portion of the carbon, preventing 
its combustion, consequently reducing the heating pow- 
er, and creating a great and unnecessary nuisance ;” 
and, in addition to this, it takes up less space, and is 
more easily stowed, is less brittle, and of greater heat- 
ing power than raw coal, It is stated to be equally ap- 
plicable to domestic, manufacturing, steam and mari- 





time purposes, and capable of being supplied at a price 
which will ensure its adoption; Mr. Bassett states, 
moreover, that he has reason to believe that those offi- 
cially connected with the Admiralty highly approve 
of the process adopted by the company for conversion. 
The company (which, it is considered, will prove a 
good investment) purpose erecting works in the metro- 
polis, at Bristol, South Wales, and the North of Eng- 
land.— London Mining Journal, 
~ ee 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—The warfare so long waged be- 
tween the ancient and modern gas companies of this 
enterprising town, has at length settled down into a 
steady legitimate competition, in which the new com- 
pany is getting a fair share of business at the full rate of 
$2 50 per 1,000 feet, while the old corporation has es- 
tablished a sliding scale on the principle of Sir Robert 
Peel's corn laws, charging full figures in those parts 
of the city where it has no competion, and $1 50 or 
$1 per 1,000 feet where the new company’s mains run 
parallel to its own, 

Many will think this will be ruinous to the old com- 
pany. Not so. By economy and acommendable saving 
in other ways, it will doubtless compensate for its losses 
in customers and for selling gas below the cost of pro- 
duction, For instance, we are told it has stopped its 
subscription to this Journat, (for the advice we gave 
it some months ago,) thus saving $3 per annum—the 
price of 2,000 feet of gas in the competition district— 
while it has reduced the numbers of its workmen and 
clerks, and perhaps the salaries of those retained, their 
duties being lessened, and the necessity of so large a 
force removed, thus equalizing the difference in reve- 
nue very materially. Retrenchment is the order of the 
day just now, and we cannot but admire the moral 
courage of the Brooklyn Gas Company, first in inviting 
competition, then in defying it, next in attempting to 
resist it, and lastly, when there was no escape from its 
consequences, in endeavoring to atone for its errors by 
stopping all leaks in the services to compensate for those 
in the mains—like saving at the spile for losses at the 
bung-hole. Seriously, the old company has nobody to 
thank for the present state of things but its own 
wilful, dogged obstinacy, and much as we deprecate 
opposition gas companies in any place, we hope to 
see every other company that ignores the public and 
private rights of the citizens saddled with just such a 
determined and successful competitor as that which 
is riding our old friend over the river. 
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Conriict or Gas Aurnorfries In SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
—What is termed by an elegant English writer, an 
“unpleasant complication” has recently occurred in 
Sheffield in consequence of the gas committee having 
instructed the meter inspector for that town to test the 
quality of the gas and of a noticeable variation between 
his reports and the scientific gentleman who had per- 
formed the same duty for some years previous under 
the appointment of the town council. 

This latter gentleman was indignant at this interfer- 
ence with his duties, and made some uncomplimentary 
observations on the meter inspector’s mode of testing, 
which resulted in a general row among the friends of 
the disputants. 

At a recent meeting of the council the matter was 
disposed of by the, reception of the report of the gas 
committee, in which they stoutly supported the meter 
inspectors, and censured in strong terms, the manner 
in which he had been attacked by the official exam- 
iner, Some of the results obtained, during the testing 
of the gas at the works, seem very extraordinary ; for 
it is stated that in one instance, the illuminating power 
of the gas rose rapidly from 17 to 22 sperm candles. 
No explanation was afforded of this sudden increase of 
illuminating power ; but the gas committee hint that 
it was occasioned by passing the gas through naphtha, 
or by other surreptitious means. The gas company, 
we have little doubt, could satisfactorily explain the 
anomaly, and such remarks in the committee’s report, 
which recommended the reconcilement of differences, 
were, to say the least, extremely ill advised. Several 
members of the council expressed the opinion that the 
rival testing of the gas had had the good effect of in- 
creasing its quality, and the courteous reply of the 
gas company to the hasty and intemperate application 
for an increase of illuminating power, and a reduction 





of price, has been like oil on troubled water. The gas 
committee express themselves perfectly satisfied with 
the assurance that the company will comply with their 
request to reduce the price and improve the quality of 


| the gag “at the earliest moment<ompatible with the 


proper interests of the shareholders.” So the matter 
has ended for the present. 

There will probably be some clashing of this kind 
in our own cities in course of time. 
et pe 

Heating anp Lieutine Cities By THE PoWER OF THE 
Tipes.—Sir Humphrey Davy once remarked that peo- 
ple need have no anxiety in regard to the exhaustion 
of the coal mines, for long before that was effected, 
some cheap mode would be discovered of decomposing 
water, and this would furnish an unlimited supply of 
fuel. This prophecy is already accomplished. If ail 
the coal mines in the world should spontaneously take 
fire and burn up, it is now in the power of science and 
art to extract boundless quantities of heat and light 
from the rivers and seas, By magneto-electric ma- 
chines water may be decomposed without any expen- 
diture, except that of mechanical power ; and some re- 
cent improvements in these machines, by which their 
power of decomposition has been greatly increased, 
have suggested this article. 

In a recent number we pointed out the superiority 
of hydrogen over all other substances for heating pur- 
poses, and on page 280, volume 3, is an illustration of 
the apparatus by which this gas is produced for the 
purpose of lighting the city of Narbonne. As hydro- 
gen can be obtained in unlimited quantities merely by 
mechanical power, we have only to make suitable ar- 
rangements to avail ourselves of the great force of na- 
ture in order to get all the fuel and light we want, 
without any current expense whatever, except the 
trifling one of keeping the apparatus in order. 

The tide, as it sweeps through Hell Gate four times 
in the 24 hours, probably exerts sufficient power to 
turn enough magneto-electric machines to decompose 
water and furnish hydrogen for all the mechanical and 
domestic purposes for which fuel and light are required 
in this city ! 

Here is an opening for a discovery which will be 
eminent among the marvels even of this wonderful 
age. In place of the enormous expenditure at pre- 
sent incurred for fuel and gas, our steam-engines may 
be driven, and our dwellings may be warmed and 








gravitation.—Scientific American. 

Tue Design or Drinking Fountains.—An esteemed 
correspondent, who appears torhave overlooked our 
repeated objections to the same effect, writes: My at- 
tention has been lately called to Drinking Fountains, 
and I have been struck by one touch of “barbaric 
art” which mars most of the designs, and should be 
loudly protested against; and that is the practice of 
making the water flow from the mouths of snekes, dogs, 
lions, and even negroes. Surely what is repulsive and 
offensive in actual life can never be legitimate in art. 
The idea of any one taking water issuing from the 
mouth even of the fairest of human forms is revolting 
in the highest degree—let alone the jaws of the in- 
ferior animals, Nothing can be said in excuse of the 
notion, therefore, when executed in stone or iron. It 
is possible that the artists who have been accustomed 
to design other fountains have been led into the error 
by not reflecting on the essential difference between 
the mouth of the animal used as a mere spout for the 
playful diffusion of jets of water, and as the source of 
a stream of water which is to be used for drinking 
directly it issues. Some flowers, such, for instance, as 
the Arun, with its white pitcher-mouthed bloom, and its 
bold stems and large leaves, would offer good hints for 
a more cleanly idea. A palm-tree pierced with reeds, 
as in drawing away the sap, or a group of boys play- 
fully pouring out of vases into cups, are suggestive. 
Might not the water-carrier of the East, with his skin 
on his shoulder, delivering the water from its neck, be 
very artistically used by a competent designer? The 
one primary rule that ought to be laid down is, that 
the water should appear to come from some object 
with which we have natural and not disagreeable as- 
sociations, I would prefer a plain tap to most of the 
things I have seen.—Builder. 
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The importance of a well-regulated system to a 
commercial nation in the management of Lighthouses 
can hardly be overestimated. This fact must be 
so patent to the minds of all persons of ordinary 
intelligence that it would seem superfluous to 
dwell upon it. Nevertheless it is questionable whe- 
ther this subject has received that share of conside- 
ration which is its due; particularly in a country 
like this, which presents an extended line of coast 
of the most variable character, and containing nume- 
rous points which are deemed by the mariner to be 
places of especial danger. The progress which has 
been made in illuminating our lighthouses has been 
very slow, and not at all commensurate with that 
which has attended other, and less important sub- 
jects, connected with the administration of national 
safeguards. To say nothing of the immense claims, 
in a commercial aspect, which the public have upon 
those in authority to perfect this important branch 
of service, in a humanitarian point of view every 
consideration should be urged, and vigorous efforts 
made to adopt every really useful improvement, and 
to thoroughly test those which present any claims 
to render the lights more efficient and visible at a 
greater distance. 

With the exception of improved lamps and re- 
flectors, which are excellent in their way, we speak 
within bounds when we say that the illumination 
of lighthouses has for years been stationary. We 
do not deny that these improvements have produced 
marked benefits, and have tended towards tie saving 
of many valuable lives and much property. But 
because a certain progress has been made, it will not 
do to stop contented with that. The spirit of the 
age demands an advance which must be ever on- 
ward, and will not rest satisfied with anything short 
of absolute perfection. 

It is strange that with all the innovations which 
have been made in artificial illumination during the 
past few years, and the substitution of other, and 
more improved agents in the place of oil—that no 
radical change should have been made with regard 
to the materials used in lighthouses. Economy, 
cleanliness, and convenience have pointed to the 
superior advantages of substances for the illumin- 
ation of public and private buildings, other than oil, 
which now is seldom met with. Why should not 
these advantages be urged with the same degree of 
force respecting lighthouse illumination? It is evi- 
dent that the circumstances of the two cases are very 
different; but should these present insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of progress? Greater appar- 
ent difficulties have been overcome, and the record 








of great inventions will bear evidence of far more 
formidable barriers removed in the way of effecting 
innovations in face of almost certain failure. As re- 
gards the three illuminating agents, gas, the electric 
and lime lights, there remains only the successful ap- 
plication of them to the circumstances under which 
they would be required, for they are produced with 
undoubted certainty by well-known means, and 
their superior brilliancy is known to all. With the 
first our readers are too well acquainted to render 
even allusion necessary. . The electric light of Prof. 
Way and the lime light have each, in one or two 
instances, been used in lighthouses in England, but 
they have not yet been generally adopted, although 
where employed they have met with approbation. 

The vast importance of lighthouse illumination has 
engaged the attention of the British Government. 
A commission was issued in December, 1858, ad- 
dressed to several officers of the Royal Navy and the 
chairmen of the London and Liverpool Local Marine 
Boards, directing them to inquire into the number, 
quality, and positions of the lighthouses, floating 
lights and beacons on the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland: to ascertain the efficiency of the lights on 
the coasts and on the coasts of the colonies, and the 
cost of constructing and maintaining them as com- 
pared with like service in foreign countries. The 
commission also directs inquiries to be made whe- 
ther the system now in vogue be well adapted to 
the desired object, and solicits suggestions as to any 
improvements which may be deemed necessary to 
perfect the same. Among the names well known in 
science which appear in the pages of the report of 
the commission, are those of Farapay, Sir Davip 
Brewster, Way, Sir Jonn Herscnet, and others. 

A number of questions were prepared by the com- 


missioners, addressed to the leading scientific men of | 


the day, whose answers, together with the collateral 
testimony procured, form a volume of nearly 1000 
pages, and present a mass of general information of 
great value. The questions mainly discussed refer 
to the production and utilization of artificial light, 
the power of differently colored rays, the altitude of 
the light, &c. The building materials used in the 
construction of lighthouses and the best mode of 
transmitting fog signals, each receive a due share of 
attention, and nothing which can in any manner 
assist the object in view is,omitted. The following 
questiops will serve as an example of the inquiries 
which were addressed to the leading scientific men 
throughout the kingdom: 
Optics.—{ Production of Light.) 


II. In lighthouses which are easy of access, do you 
think there is any method of producing light better 
than burning oil to the best advantage ? 

II. Taking into consideration the difficulty of trans- 
port to lighthouses in remote positions, and the danger 
which results from an accidental extinction of such 
light, do you think that the method you have referred 
to could safely be substituted for oil in lighthouses so 
situated ? 

Utilization of Light. 

IV. Revolving Lights, &e.—What optical arrange- 
ment do you consider best for showing to an observer 
placed on the horizon, or at any point within it, for 
short periods, recurring at intervals, the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of light produced by the combustion of 
a given quantity of oil, or any other given method ? 

V. Fixed Lights. —W hat optical arrangement do you 
consider best for showing continuously and simultane- 
ously to observers on the horizon, and at any points 
within it, the greatest possible quantity of light pro- 
duced by the method to whieh you have referred ? 

VI. Do you consider the methods which you have 
described applicable to floating lights, with or without 
modifications ? 

VII. Please to send any suggestions you may wish 
to offer relative to— 

a, The manufacture of reflectors, including materials 
and shape. 

b. The manufacture of glass. 

ce. The manufacture of lenses and prisms. 

d. The placing of optical apparatus in lighthouses, 
so as to use the light produced to the best advantage, 
having due regard to the position and elevation of the 
light. 

Color. 

VIII. Can you suggest any means other than the in- 
terpositon of colored glass for producing serviceable 
colored lights ? 





IX. Have the goodness to send any suggestions you 
may wish to make relative to— 

a, The manufacture of colored glass. 

b. The placing of colored glass with reference to the 
light, 

X. a, What colors can, in your opinion, be seen at 
the greatest distance in all weathers, and at the same 
time can be most easily distinguished from each other 
and from white light? ’ : 

b. Is white light, or some colored light, in your opin- 
ion, most serviceable in a fog? If the latter, what 
color ? : 

XI. Distance.—Do you know any method by which 
the distance from a light may be determined ? , 

a. When the height of the light above the water is 
known. 

6. When the height is not known. 

These questions extend to other subjects, such as 
the construction of lighthouses, the flotation of bea- 
cons, the acoustics of fog signals, together with a 
number of kindred interrogations. Their amplitude 
includes all matters bearing even in a remote degree 
upon the illumination of coasts, and as the subject 
is one of vital importance, and the inquiry prompted 
by the Government, it is probable that a substantial 
improvement over the old system of lighting will 
be the result, and we may look for fruitful sugges- 
tions from some of the eminent men who have been 
consulted. 

It would be well for the Government of the United 
States to imitate the example of Great Britain in 
this respect, and to take some steps towards render- 
ing our lighthouses more efficient. With thousands 
of miles of seaboard, comprising every variety of 
promontory, cape, bay, and inlet—with sunken rocks 
and shoals, and leagues of treacherous coast—as that 
of New Jersey for instance—the mercantile com- 
munity and mariners have a right to expect that the 
lighthouse service be kept up to the requirements of 
the present day, and that every care be taken to 
render the discoveries of science available. 
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WATER AS AN EXTINGUISHER OF FIRE. 

Under the title of “ Water versus Fire,” a late 
number of the Iondon Chemical News contains an 
interesting article, which presents some novel views, 
and rather militates against the universally adopted 
opinion that water is in all instances an extinguisher 
of fire. 

At the recent great fire in London it was noticed 
that when water was projected into a brightly burn- 
ing mass of matter, it hissed, and vaporized the mo- 
ment it touched the incandescent material, and in- 
stead of deadening the brightness of the fire, it burned 
on with undimmed vigor. It is well known that 
when water or steam is thrown in limited quantity 
upon incandescent carbonaceous matter, it is decom - 
posed, and hydrogen and carbonic oxide—two highly 
inflammable gases—are the result. It would seem 
the height of absurdity to feed these gases to a 
burning building; yet there is no doubt but that in 
many instances, when the flames rage violently, 
and feeble jets of water are thrown upon them— 
these gases are instantaneously formed, and instead 
of quenching the devouring element, they only add 
fuel to the flames. This effect was noticed at the 
recent fire in London. The editor of the News re- 
marks : 

“The snpply of water, however, had not only a 
negative action; in some cases it did positive in- 
jury ; for after falling into the brightly glowing fuel 
and becoming at once vaporized, it rose through the 
thick masses of red hot combustible matter. and 
there underwent decomposition. To a careful ob- 
server the result could be seen in the form of an in- 
creased vigor in the tongues of flame, which rose 
ese licked the neighboring walls with renewed vio- 
ence. 





Although this seems like a startling announce- 
ment, it will not appear at all strange to those who 
will look into the philosophy of the circumstance. 
The manufacture of hydrogen gas on a large scale, 
is conducted by simply forcing a jet of steam upon 
a mass of red-hot coke. In accidental fires the 
small jets of water which are thrown into the flames, 
become volatilized or converted into steam, which 
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in contact with the carbonaceous burning matter is 
resolved into the two gases, hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide, as above stated. The cases are almost exactly 
analagous—the same principles being involved in 
each. On page 28, we noticed that the vapor of 
water had been utilized as a fuel in the manufacture 
of iron, and in other metallurgical operations. The 
inventors of the process claim for it an increased 
efficiency and an economy of fuel of from 30 to 50 
per cent. Whether this process will prove profitable 
on a working scale, is yet to be seen; the theory is 
plausible enough, and is sustained by philosophi- 
cal laws. The principal difficulty will be found to 
be in the mode of applying the water, and of adapt- 
ing its flow to the varying circumstances of the fur- 
nace. 

Now, although water may, in some instances, 
when improperly applied to extinguish a fire, have 
a contrary effect from that intended, yet it is still, 
and doubtless ever will be, the only available agent 
for the purpose of quenching conflagrations. The 
whole question of its utility depends upon its mode 
of employment. In many instances our fire-engines 
throw streams of very small callibre, and when any 
considerable altitude is to be reached, before the 
water comes in contact with the fire, it is in a state 
of finely divided spray—just the condition to insure 
its speedy vaporization and decomposition into the 
inflammable gases above named. In order to avoid 
this difficulty, water should be forced into a burn- 
ing building in vigorous streams, thrown with great 
rapidity, such as steam fire-engines alone can accom- 
plish. Voided upon the fire in this manner—exert- 
ing a mechanical forée as well as cooling influence, 
its volume would be too great to allow of its being 
decomposed, and thus it would effect the object for 
which is employed. The old-fashioned hand-engines 
which are still used to a great extent in this city, 
are decidedly behind the age, and are not capable of 
performing the duties required of them. While 
steam-engines have proved so effective, and have 
been adopted by the departments of other cities in 
place of the less reliable hand-engines, it is strange 
that New York should be backward in this respect. 
Millions of dollars worth of property have already 
been consumed in great conflagrations, and such 
catastrophes may occur at any moment. It would 
be wise, then, to be forearmed against such a con- 
tingency. The general substitution of steam-engines 
for the old-fashioned hand-engines; would be an 
important safeguard, and this, together with the in- 
creased water-supply shortly to be furnished, would 
place New York beyond danger of such devastating 
conflagrations as have become matters of history. 
This subject is one of some importance to Insurance 
Companies and property holders, and an early at- 
tention to it may prevent serious calamities. 

THE GAS-LAMPS OF THE EX-MAYORS. 

We would like to know on what principle of pub- 
lic or private justice, the residences of ex-mayors 
are ornamented with two glaring gas-lamps at their 
street doors? The mayor is elected for but two 
years, and while in office it is very proper that his 
residence should be indicated by this species of dis- 
tinction, but why it should be continued ad infinitum 
after he has gone out of his brief office, and the city 
saddled with the expense during his lifetime, we 
confess our inability to comprehend. 

There are now three or four ex-mayors revelling 
in a blaze of gas-light on their front stoops who have 
been out of office for years, and as, from present ap- 
pearances, Fernando Wood is determined to hang on 
to the mayoralty until he can become King of Man- 
hattan, or get shut up in Fort Lafayette for trying 
to be so, it is hardly worth while to light the path 
of any other aspirant to distinction. 

We hope the city authorities will take notice of 
this, and put out the material light of those guondam 
officials whose official lights have been extinguished 








by their discriminating constituents a long time ago. 





Pror. W. E. A. Atkin AND THE Battimore Gas 
Co.—We would call the attention of our readers to 
the letter from Prof. W. E. A. Arkiy, in reference to 
the letter of Mr. J. Mowton Saunpers of the Balti- 
more Gas Co., which we published on page 57. In 
this connection it is but just to state that Prof. Arxin 
did not inform us that the Baltimore Gas Company 
had no photometer, nor did we mean to be*so under- 
stood in our remarks on page 40 which called forth 
the letter of Mr. Saunpers. 
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Mr. Tuompson’s Essay.—The action of the trustees 
of the British Museum, as to lighting their buildings by 
gas, having excited considerable comment on both 
sides of the Atlantic, we publish, in full, the essay of 
Mr. Thompson, to which we referred on page 56. No 
stronger argument than the array of facts he adduces, 
is needed to prove the harmlessness of gas when com- 
pared with other artificial illuminating agents, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








J. G., of N. Y.—Dry lime ix used almost entir ly, 
It is inuch more easily maniged than wet lime, and 
offers much less resistance to the passage of the gas. 

R. E. R., of Mass. —No. Pulverized churcorl is the best 
substance for your purpose. You may plice the vessel 
in your room und you will not notice any effluvia, if 
you properly cover the remains, 

J. W. M., of Conn.—The formula of silicie acid, is gen- 
erally written Si 0. Gmelin, however, w:ites it Si 0, 

J. B., of Paa—C nsult Taylor's Statistics of Coal. 

O. D. W., of N. J—A gramme is egual to 15.432349 
English grains, Our troy ounce is equal to 31.103496 
grammes, 

J.S.P., of Ind.—Jf you had as much knowledge of the 
subject as we have, you would hardly ask the question 
We say most emphatically, No Dow't let it enter your 
house. Gunpowder itself is hardly ax dangerous as 
burning fluid. Next to gax we prefer coal oil, which, 
if purchased from honest refiners, is harmless, and 
very economical, 

M. L. H., of Me.— We will make the inquiries for you 
and advise you by mail. We are inclined to think 
you are too late. 

E. 8. K., of Wis.—7he amount of leakage is variously 
estimated at from 10 to 30 per cent. Jn many com- 
panies it ix nearer the latter than the former figure. 
A short time ago it wis said that in London the aver 
age leakage was as much as 22 per cent. Of course 
this makes serious inrovds upon the profits of gas eum- 
pinies, and an unexpected deflection in the mains may 
cause an unlooked for addition to this amount, which 
it requires time and money to remedy. ’ 

S. H. J., of Ohio.—7he dip-pipe should not project more 
thin 3 or 4 inches below the surface of the water in the 
hydraulic main. 

J.S., of Ky.—Such a bench of retorts as you describe 
ought to produce from 90,000 to 100,000 feet of gas 
weekly, a good deal depending on proper management. 

S. H. M., of N. Y.—According to Dr. Fufe, English 
cuking coul yields an average of 8,000 eubse feet of gas 
per ton. 

—___~<@= 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Bartimore, Mp., Gas Inspector. 
Bartrmore, Sept. 2, 1861. 
To the Editor of the AMertcan GAs-LIGHT JOURNAL: 

At divers times and in sundry places, before friends 
and acquaintances for years past, I have expressed 
the opinion that any gas company assailed with 
the usual charge of dealing in defective gas had 
it in their power to disarm all assailants, by providing 
a photometer room with the necessary appliances for 
determining the illuminating power and purity of their 
gas as supplied to consumers, and then inviting all who 
might feel aggrieved to attend in person or by deputy 
at any reasonable hour and satisfy themselves of the 
character of the article. With everything prepared, 
the mere offer of this kind would be very likely in itself 
to satisfy 99 out of every 100 of their customers. The 
hundredth man might, perchance, go himself, or get 
some one to go for him, to verify or disprove the truth 
of the complaint. And the benefit the public could 
reasonably expect from a stated examination by a 
sworn inspector, could thus be realized to a great ex- 
tent by such occasional examinations. This opinion, 
freely expressed, to others has never been offered to the 
worthy engineer or any other official of the Baltimore 
Gas Company, for the obvious reason that my right to 





an opinion does not involve the right to advise others 
how their business should be conducted. Now, it was 
this opinion, and this alone, and nothing more or less 
than this, I intended to express during our brief inter- 
view last July—an interview so prief that I am not 
quite sure whether I sat down at all in your office— 
but I am sure that a part of our conversation was car- 
ried on while I stood with the open door in my hand 
ready to leave. And therefore I may be permitted to 
suggest that instead of being ‘“ misinformed,” as you 
conclude, you rather misapprehended my burried re- 
marks, That you understood the information in a 
sense different from that intended by the speaker is 
evident enough; and that so understanding, you should, 
in view of Mr. Saunders’ protest, conclude you were 
misinformed, is very natural, But you will see it was 
impossible for me to have given you the information 
Mr. Saunders supposes, for the very reason he cites. 
When you and I were talking last July, I knew that 
the Baltimore Gas Company had a photometer room 
at their works, for I had been in it more than once, 
and I knew that they used it, from their engineer’s 
assurance. I knew also that the Company had another 
photometer room, at their office in the city, for I had 
visited this too. And furthermore, I had been very 
politely invited by the President of the Company, and 
by Mr. Saunders also, in my capacity as City Gas In- 
spector, to use this room while waiting to receive the 
apparatus purchased by the city; and though com- 
pelled to decline the offer, I was nevertheless duly 
sensible of the politeness that dictated it. Add to all 
this, that I have never received anything but civility 
and politeness from the officials of the Baltimore Gas 
Company, and that I have eaten their salt (in the shape 
of oysters and champagne), and you will see that I 
would be worse than a Turk to misstate or pervert 
facts to their prejudice. Am I not right then in say- 
ing it is impossible I could have deliberately stated 
what Mr. Saunders seems to suppose? And now I 
may be allowed to suggest that there are two widely 
different purposes to which the usual photometrical 
and chemical tests for gas are applicable. One pur- 
pose, and perhaps the most important, is the benefit of 
the gas manufacturers themselves. I conceive the pho- 
tometer to be as indispensable to the gas-engineer as 
the hydrometer is to the distiller. It is only by sys- 
tematic inquiries in the photometer room that any gas- 
engineer can proceed understandingly with his work. 
The use of these tests for this purpose by the Baltimore . 
Gas Company is a well known fact that no one would 
dare to deny. 
to be served. 


But there is another important purpose 
The large body of gas consumers de- 
mand some security that the material they pay for, 
and which they know may vary in quality, shall always 
be about what it ought to be—a very reasonable de- 
mand, as it appears to me, and most easily satisfied by 
any company who would (in your own words) “ intro- 
duce the photometer and institute regular tests of their 
gas for the satisfaction of their customers.” But mark the 
the distinction, not introduce these—/or their own guid- 
ance in the manufacture, but for the satisfaction of their 
customers. Now, human nature is such that customers 
will not be satisfied with having photometrical and 
chemical tests applied only at the point wheré the gas 
is made, and reported only by the officials of a gas 
company. A merchant when buying whiskey is not 
likely to be satisfied with the mere statemeut of its 
value, even though this statement should be coupled 
with the assurance that the distiller used a first rate 
alcohol meter while manufacturing it. For the buyer 
knows that the instrument may be as fitly called hy- 
drometer, and may be as fitly used to measure water 
as alcohol; therefore he uses his own instrument, and 
pays only for what he gets. The photometrical and 
chemical tests for gas may then be regularly employed 
for the guidance of the manufacturer with perfect suc- 
cess, and yet fail altogether in satisfying customers. 
And this, as I understand it, has been the difficulty 
with the Baltimore Gas Company. Their tests and ob- 


servations have been employed, as they should have 
been, directly for their own benefit, and indirectly for 
the benefit of their customers in insuring something 
like uniformity in quality of their gas. Yet the cus- 
tomers of the Company, or many of them at least, 
have been loud in expressions of dissatisfaction. Should 
any one ask Why? I think the reply might be, with- 
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out violating truth, that the dissatisfaction has arisen 
merely because the Company has never “ introduced 
the photometer and instituted regular tests of their gas 
for the satisfaction of their customers.” Complaints 
have never arisen from any neglect on the part of the 
Company in “ purchasing photometrical apparatus, 
&c. ;” complaints have never arisen from any neglect 
on their part in the use of such apparatus in their own 
way and for their own purposes. And therefore I con- 
clude that if the Company had “introduced the pho- 
tometer and instituted regular tests of their gas for 
the satisfaction of their customers,” these complaints 
of defective gas would never have been heard. But 
this is a mere matter of opinion, to be taken only for 
what it is worth. As already stated, the Baltimore 
Gas Company has another photometer room, but even 
this is nothing to the purpose unless it can be shown 
that this second room has been intended “ for the satis- 
faction of their customers.” I speak not of the mere 
mental intention of those who suggested, or authorized, 
or superintended its construction; I mean intended, in 
the sense of demonstrated intention. Has the public 
ever been notified that such a room, fitted with all the 
ordinary and necessary conveniences for photometrical 
and chemical tests, would be found open at all reason- 
able hours for all who desired to satisfy themselves as 
to the quality of the gas as supplied to consumers? If 
such public notice has ever been given, it has never met 
my eye in print or my ear in conversation, saving and 
excepting the personal or official invitation already ac- 
knowledged. 
notice has never been given, I only say I have never 
heard of it. And if this has not been done, may not 
we state as a fact “that the Baltimore Gas Company 
has not introduced the photometer and instituted re- 


I do not pretend to say such public 


gular tests of their gas for the satisfaction of their cus- 


? 


tomers.” If the proposition is true, I cannot see why 
publishing this truth should give offence; if it be un- 
true, the cause of truth would be better served by sup- 
plying evidence to that effect instead of indulging in 
badinage, witty or witless, at the expense of professors, 
learned or unlearned. Considering the impressions 
under which Mr. Saunders wrote his vindication of the 
Gas Company, in your No. of the 15th ult., 1 am not 
disposed to find fault with his phraseology. If he was 
satisfied that I had reported the Company as delinquent 
“in not purchasing photometrical apparatus, «&c.,” 
when he knew at the time that I had seen their appa- 
ratus, and had actually used it in his presence, he 
might have been excused for using stronger language. 
I fear I would have done so under those circumstances. 
But there are two points in the document which, in- 
tangible as they are, should be noticed, if only to enter 
@ caveat against certain apparent inferences savoring 
a little of injustice to the writer of this article, and to 
the people of this city. Whether the writer’s merit is 
appreciated or not is to him a matter of no moment so 
long as he retains a vivid and grateful recollection of 
innumerable friendly words and kindly offices received 
from more than one generation of the community 
around him. And should there be one in that com- 
munity who supposes him antagonistic to the Gas Com- 
pany, or any other company, or any individual, he de- 
sires to protest against the supposition as eminently 
unjust to all concerned.. He has no antagonism or ill 
will for any one, not even for those who drag him into 
public pfint—and the force of charity can no farther 
go. 

And now, trusting to your kindness to find space for 
this long article—all about nothing—I will conclude 
by pointing your attention to the beautiful commentary 
it affords, on the words of a very godly man who lived 
some centuries ago, and who (perhaps stung by re- 
morse after some careless explosion of colloquial gas) 
exclaimed: “ Who has ever repented for being silent, 
who has not regretted having spoken.” 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
Wirrram E. A. Arkry, 

Removat or Dr. Antisett.—We regret to hear that 
Dr. Thomas Antisell has been removed from his posi- 
tion of examiner in the Patent Office. Dr. Antisell 
was a faithful and capable officer, and eminently sys- 
tematic in his labors. We think the step of the au- 
thorities in this matter, a very unwise one, and fear 
that considerable inconvenience may be the result of it. 





ON THE NATURE AND CHEMICAL PROPER- 
TIES OF COAL-GAS, 
Consigered with rexpect to its Economical and Sanitary 
Application for the Purposes of Generating 
Light and Heat.* 


By Lewis Tuompson, Ese, M. R. C.S., &e. 


It has long been remarked, as a matter of surprise, 
by intelligent foreigners, that in a country like Great 


development, so much should still remain to be done 
in respect to the diffusion of useful knowledge amongst 
the great bulk of the population, Nor is it unworthy 
of notice that to his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
we are indebted for the first introduction of experi- 
mental science into the educational curriculum of our 
universities, too long limited, as this has been, to mere 
theory. Commencing on such grounds, and supported 
by such influence, a judicious change of this kind will 
no doubt make its way from the university to the 
cottage, and ultimately tend more to humanize and 


elevate the social character of the nation, than perhaps | 


any other movement of the present day. It must, in 
the end, open the eyes of the million to their real as 
opposed to their apparent interests, and, by eradicat- 
ing prejudice, establish reason in its place; thus it 
will wither up imposture and misrepresentation, be- 


neath the scorching rays of positive knowledge, though | 


much valuable time will, no doubt, be sacrificed ere 
these useful results can be arrived at. 

With a view to diminish, in some measure, the in- 
terval here alluded to, I have ventured to offer a few 
remarks upon a subject less understood, and more 
strongly misrepresented than perhaps any other manu- 


| facturing question of equal extent and importance: I 


mean the nature and practical application of coal-gas. 

From the moment in which the enterprising genius 
of Winsor first (instinctively as it were) directed the 
vast influence of this mighty agent towards the affairs 
of civilized society, down to the present period, there 
has been but one incessant struggle, one prolonged 
fight, betwixt ignorant prejudice on the one hand, and 
practical knowledge on the other: in fact, betwixt 
darkness and light. 

In return for the promulgation of an idea which 
now illuminates every large town in Europe, Winsor 
received the jeers, the scoffs, and even the hate of 
those he tried to benefit; he met with an opposition 
as furious as it was uncalled for, and no doubt felt the 
benumbing influence of popular discouragement, though 
supported by a noble body of directors, evidently not 
unsuited to the trying nature of their position. It is of 
course very difficult, in the present day, to guess at 
the progress which would, under favorable circum- 
stances, have been made by Winsor alone in the 
manufacture and application of coal-gas; for he cer- 
tainly understood the whole subject, and might have 
placed it considerably in advance of its existing con- 
dition, had society been then capable of receiving it. 
But he was checked on all sides, and experienced none 
of that enthusiastic national sympathy which has 
lately given so glorious an impetus to our railway 
system. On the contrary, he had to conquer every 
inch of the ground he wrung from public prejudice, 
and as he left the question, so we still find it. 

The three great arguments advanced against the 
public use of gas in the time of Winsor, though now 
almost annihilated, are yet employed by those who, 
for one reason or other, entertain an objection to gas- 
lighting: thus we still hear that the use of gas is more 
dangerous, more insalubrious, and more costly than 
common or ancient modes of obtaining heat and light. 

It fortunately happens, however, that from the pro- 
gress of collateral knowledge, the first of these objec- 
tions has long ago received a conclusive answer through 
the experience and practice of our insurance com- 
panies, who are now so perfectly convinced of the 
safety of gas, that they neither make an extra charge, 


nor require any notice or intimation whatever upon its | 


| adoption as a luminiferous or calorific agent, in place 


of lamps, candles, or coals. Tlere, then, we have the 
best of tests, the money test, the test of self-interest, 
a kind of evidence which it is impossible to controvert, 
coming, as it does, from a class of the community not 





* Originally published in pamphlet form by the committee of 
the Gas-Fitters’ Association of London. 





very liable to be deceived in such matters: and this 
test so powerfully demonstrates the entire safety of 
coal-gas, that I will henceforth dismiss it without the 
ceremony of a discussion. No man of common sense 
now-a-days, in fact, believes that there is any real 
danger in the use of coal-gas, 

But the question of insalubrity is not so easily dis- 
posed of, for here we have, unhappily, no insurance 


| evidence to assist us, and even the bills of mortality 
Britain, where the arts have attained an unprecedented | 


are inconclusive. Nay, although it is quite notorious 
that the workmen constantly employed about gas- 
works enjoy excellent health, and attain to a good 
average old age, yet this only proves (we are told) 
that they are “ used to it,” or that, like Macduff, they 
bear “a charmed life.” 


Perhaps it would be impossible to point out a more 


remarkable instance than the above of the effect of 


There are thousands 
who firmly believe that coal-gas in burning gives off 


prejudice upon the imagination. 


some highly deletereous agents, from which wax, tal- 
low, oil, and even coals themselves, are entirely free; 
and this belief is supposed to possess corroborative 
testimony in the shape of facts displayed in the crea- 
tion of disease, or in the misconceived opinions of 
medical men, But the real truth of the matter is, that 
whether gas be burned under the name of gas or not, 
can make no difference whatever to the advocates of 
this strange prejudice, for under all the circumstances 
used in the ordinary burning of wax, tallow, oil, &e., 
it is gas, and nothing but gas, which is burnt; the 
only difference being that coal-gas is always purified 
before it is consumed, whereas the extemporaneous 
gas of a candle or lamp is consumed without being 
purified at all, and hence, light for light, it must, and 
does vitiate the air-of an apartment vastly more than 
If, therefore, it be true that gas is insalu- 
brious, then wax and oil must be decidedly more so, 


coal-gas, 


from the simple fact that all the impurities they evolve 
pass into the atmosphere of the locality lighted, 
whereas, the great bulk, at least, of those from coal- 
The actual question, 
consequently, for the public to consider is, not whether 


gas, remain at the gas-works, 


the burning of gas be injurious to health, for in one 
shape or other gas must be burnt to procure light ; 
but the point is, whether it is better to consume for 
this purpose gas of a pure or impure quality. 

If we examine the action which goes on during the 
combustion of a common candle, we shall find that a 
lighted candle is, in fact, merely an imperfect gas- 
work; the red-hot part of the wick is the retort, the 
flame is the furnace or oven, and the oil or melted tal- 
low is drawn into the retort by capillary attraction 
instead of being projected by mechanical force, as in 
the case of coals; the heat acts upon the tallow and 
converts it into gaseous matters of an inflammable 
nature, just as happens with respect to coals ; but here 
the resemblance ceases, for these impure gaseous 
matters, in the instance of the tallow, are at once con- 
sumed without the removal of their impurities, where- 
as those arising from coal, in the ordinary process of 
gas-making, are conducted through instruments called 
condensers, scrubbers, and purifiers, where the im- 
purities are arrested by various means, so that in the 
end pure gas only is sent to be consumed by the public. 
Thus, then, it would appear that the advocate for wax 
and tallow illumination is not only himself a manufac- 
turer and consumer of gas, but, what is worse, a 
manufacturer and consumer of the most impure gas. 

It is well known that the red-hot wick of a recently 
extinguished candle continues to give out a dense fetid 
vapor or smoke, which readily kindles on the approach 
of a lighted match. This smoke is nothing but im- 
pure gas—the gas constantly burnt by the wax and 
tallow advocate—and which, if properly condensed and 
purified, would resemble coal-gas, The two, there- 
fore, differ only in respect to purity; and I have en- 





tered thus minutely into the question, for the purpose 


of showing the extraordinary power of prejudice, 
because, although it follows as a necessary consequence 
of the above comparison, and is, moreover, susceptible 
of positive proof, that all the ordinary agents employed 
to give light evolve more impurity, and vitiate a 
larger amourt of atmospheric air, than coal-gas, yet 
many tolerably well educated persons are to be found 
who have argued themselves into the belief the very 
opposite of that which is the correct one; and herein 
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resides a painful demonstration of the singular national 
defect so briefly commented on at the commencement 
of this little brochure. 

A very slight practical knowledge of the subject 
would suffice to convince every impartial individual, 
that as regards salubrity, gas has the advantage even 
over wax. In order, however, that nothing may be 
taken for granted in this respect, I will here introduce 
a comparison based upon a luminiferous standard of 
equality, in which pure wax was consumed on one 
hand, and common, or what is called 13 sperm candle 
gas, on the other. The wax was found, on analysis, 
to consist of 


CRMORR Sciwieeteste Seerseewses I8i2 
Hydrogen.....cccccccsccsseccssees 12,1 
OXGZOD, .cccccccsccsevcccccocesces 9.7 

100.0 


And the gas of 
CATON case decsivicvieseveccedcawess: T2l 
Hydrogen ...sccceccccseesserseece 
OXYBED. occcccscccccccerescessees 1.5 





100.0 

It was, moreover, ascertained by many trials, that 
5 cubic feet, or 1,064 grains, of the gas gave as much 
light as 1,885 grains of the wax, when every attention 
was paid to the trimming of the wick. 

From the above it is clear that the 1,885 grains of 
wax contained 1,474 grains of carbon, and must, 
therefore, have generated 5,404 grains of carbonic 
acid, whereas the gas contained but 767 grains of 
carbon, and, consequently, generated only 2,812 grains 
of carbonic acid, which is equal to 2,592 grains of car- 
bonic acid in favor of the gas, or, in short, very nearly 
a sanitary advantage of two to one. 

Mr. Brande, in his excellent work on chemistry, has 
given us much interesting information upon the com- 
position of coal-gas and oil; but, unfortunately, the 
comparison is by weight, and not by photometrical 
measure; consequently, it is very apt to mislead the 
casual inquirer. 

Thus we are told that 1 1b. of oil, containing in 100 
parts 78 of carbon, 12 of hydrogen, and 10 of oxygen, 
consumes 13.27 cubic feet of air, and produces 1.06 Ib. 
of water, and 2.86 of carbonic acid, whilst 1 1b. of gas, 
containing in 100 parts 70 of carbon and 80 of hydro- 
gen, requires 19.3 cubic feet of air, and produces 2.7 
Ib. of water, and 2.56 of carbonic acid; but this in no 
way represents the real value of these agents, or their 
comparative salubrity in a photometrical point of view; 
for 1 lb. of oil is nothing like an equivalent to 1 Ib. of 
gas, and, therefore, this comparison by weight is pos- 
itively incorrect. 

A great amount of ignorant clamor has lately been 
raised respecting the production of what has been 
called oil of vitriol from coal gas; but, as the public 
mind is now fully convinced of the absurdity of that 
monstrous assertion, I need not here devote much 
space to its refutation. A very little time will serve 
to place all such gross misstatements on their true 
level; and I allude to a thing of this kind here, rather 
as showing the advantage to be derived by the public 
from a more general acquaintance with practical 
knowledge, than because of any intrinsic importance 
it possesses, 

There is no more oil of vitriol generated by coal-gas 
than by wax, spermaceti, or rape oil; in fact, there is 
none whatever. 

The extremely minute quantity of bi-sulphuret of 
carbon usually existing in gas, gives rise, as every 
chemist knows, to the production of a little sulphurous 
acid during combustion, and this escapes into the air, 
unless ammonia be present, with which it then unites 
to form a sulphite, and, after a few seconds’ exposure 
to air, sulphate of ammonia; but it is totally false to 
assert that this either is or ever was oil of vitriol. 
Under the same circumstances, colza, and several other 
oils, give off sulphurous acid, in consequence of the 
sulphur usually contained in them. Indeed, as coals 
are altogether of vegetable origin, it is absurd to sup- 
pose they can yield anything different to the products 
arising from vegetables in general. Yet the venerable 
prejudice in favor of the light of our ancestors, is not 
altogether done away with, though some singular ar- 
guments are occasionally adduced in its favor, one of 
which was lately told to me on the most unquestion- 





able authority. At one of our large west-end clubs, 
the practice had long prevailed of burning wax candles 
and spermaceti oil to an extent whith entailed on the 
club an annual outlay of £1,200. A few of the junior 
members proposed to substitute gas, since this would 
have, amongst other advantages, the very desirable 
recommendation of saving about £700 per annum, as 
well as giving more light. The proposition was, how- 
ever, strenuously opposed by the advocates of the 
“gvod old system,” and the juniors were barely able 
to secure the lighting of a single chandelier by gas as 
a kind of compromise. The chandelier was accord- 
ingly lighted, and gave universal satisfaction ; so that, 
after twelve months’ trial, it seemed to the juniors but 
reasonable to expect that the experiment would be 
extended without opposition. When, however, a party 
of the “new lights” called upon one of the antiquated 


oppositionists to learn whether his views had not un- |. 


dergone some alteration in consequence of the admitted 
success of the chandelier, the old gentleman very 
quietly remarked, ‘‘ Qh, yes, it does very well! very 
well, indeed! but no more experiments, pray—no 
more gas, for I find it is calculated to ruin our 
fisheries”!!! 

I have previously commented upon the greater in- 
salubrity of wax compared with coal-gas, when these 
luminiferous agents are contrasted together according 
to their chemical composition; but it was obviously 
necessary on public grounds that actual experiment, 
and not theoretical deduction, should form the basis of 
so important an argument. Hence, in order to de- 
monstrate the relative advantage possessed by well 
purified coal-gas over other luminiferous agents, I in- 
stituted a set of experiments in which one photometri- 
cal standard was made the means of measuring the 
relative atmospheric deterioration caused by various 
luminiferous substances. The standard chosen was 
coal-gas, of such a quality that, when burnt at the rate 
of 5 feet per hour in a 15-hole Argand, with a 7 inch 
chimney, it gave light equal to 13 spermaceti candles, 
consuming, in the whole, 1,560 grains of sperm per 
hour; and such a quantity of the following materials 
were consumed in a proper manner, as were found to 
give the above quantity of light; or, in other words, 
to equal the light afforded by the combustion of 26 
grains of spermaceti per minute. 

Having carefully ascertained that this luminiferous 
standard had been reached, a given bulk of atmos- 
pheric air was subjected to the action of each kind of 
flame, and the deterioration inferred from the length 
of time which elapsed ere the flame became extinguished 
by the contamination of the air, the times being then 
inversely as the deteriorations, Thus tested— 


Rape, or Colza oil became extinguished in _ 71 minutes. 


Olive oil as $s ‘oS “ 
Russian tallow, (P. Y. C.) 5 ie © e 
Town tallow , « 16 as 
Sperm oil 4 « 76 “ 
Stearic acid a sae 1 se 
Wax candles a vee “ 
Spermaceti candles . ilies a 
Common coal gas (13 candles) “ ‘¢ 708 ? 
Cannel coal gas (28 candles) “ “ 152 


Thus showing that, practically as well as theoretically, 
the advantage is enormously in favor of gas. 
(To be concluded.) 


OPENING OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM TO 
THE PUBLIC BY GAS-LIGHT. 


From the London Builder. 





Sir,—If I understand the question rightly, the late 
Mr. Braidwood recommended the use of oil in prefer- 
ence to gas, on account of the desiccating properties 
of the latter. 

The subject under discussion is one of the highest 
importance to the public generally, the reason urged 
against the introduction of gas into the Museum being 
equally applicable to buildings devoted to other pur- 
poses. Now, I have to learn that any practical medium 
at present exists which, whilst imparting the same 
amount of light, gives off a less degree of heat. In a 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution in 1853, Dr. 
Frankland thus estimates the amount of “carbonic 


acid” and “heat,” produced per hour from various | 

































































































sources of light, the heat generated by tallow being 


assumed to be 100, for the purposes of comparison : 
Carbonic acid. 


Cubic feet. Heat. 

Tiscaddaas asessenvsu-eetes A 100 

Wax, 

Spermaceti, {°°***** apcuacenuea 8.3 82 

Sperm oil (Carcel’s lamp),....... 6.4 63 
London gases : - 

City, 

Great Central, 5.0 aT 

Imperial, etadeuadtavees 2 

Chartered, 

Western, ..c.ccsccece evcccsccce 3.0 22 


It will be seen from the above that there is a marked 
difference, and one greatly in favor of gas, both as re- 
gards the production of a less amount both of carbonic 
acid and heat; the comparison between the (cannel) 
gas supplied by the Western Company showing a dif- 
ference, as compared with oil, amounting to no less than 
41 per cent. Dr. Frankland remarks (article, “Coal- 
Gas,” Ure’s Dictionary of Arts), that— 

“ Notwithstanding the great economy and conveni- 
ence attending the use of gas, and, in a sanitary point 
of view, the high position which, as an illuminating 
agent, coal-gas of a proper composition occupies, its 
use in dwelling-houses is still extensively objected to. 
The objections are partly well founded, and partly 
groundless. 

“ As is evident from the foregoing table, even the, f 
worst gases produce, for a given amount of light, less 
carbonic acid and heat than either lamps or candles. 
But, then, where gas is used, the consumer is never 
satisfied with a light equal in brilliancy only to that of 
lamps and candles, and, consequently, when three or J 
four times the amount of light is produced from a gas | 
of bad composition, the heat and atmospheric deterior- 
ation greatly exceed the corresponding effects produced 
by the other means of illumination. There is, never- 
theless, a real objection to the employment of gas-light 
in apartments, founded upon the production of sulphur- 
ous acid during its combustion. The sulphurous acid 
is derived from bisulphuret of carbon, and the organic 
sulphur compounds which have already been referred 
to as incapable of removal from gas by the present 
methods of purification. 

“These impurities, which are encountered in almost | 
all coal-gas now used, are the principal, if not the only, | 
sources of the unpleasant symptoms experienced by | 
many sensitive persons in rooms lighted with gas. It | 
is also owing to the sulphurous acid generated during | 
the combustion of these impurities that the use of gas | 
is found to injure the bindings of books, and impair or 
destroy the delicate colors of tapestry. Therefore the 
production of gas free from these noxious sulphur com=gy 
pounds is, at the present moment, a problem of the™ 
highest importance to the gas manufacturer, and one 
which demands his earnest attention. 

“The high sanitary position which gas takes with | 
regard to the production of a minimum amount of car- 
bonic acid and heat for a given amount of light, ought | 
to stimulate the manufacturer to perfect the process by 
removing all sulphur compounds, and attaining the 
most desirable composition, so that this economical, | 
and, if pure, agreeable, and sanitary light, may con- | 
tribute to our domestic comfort to a much greater ex- | 
tent than it has hitherto done.” 

It is abundantly clear, from the doctor’s very lucid — 
exposition, that the objection to the use of gas on ac- | 
count of the extra heat supposed to be generated is, 
as compared with other sources of light of equal bril- | 
liancy, nothing more than a popular delusion ; and that j 
the strongest objection that can be urged against the | 
introduction of gas into buildings (of a similar descrip- | 
tion to the British Museum) containing articles likely 
to be injuriously affected by the action of sulphur, is 
the presence of this element in the form of bisulphide 
of carbon, which (until the discovery of the Rev. W. 
R. Bowditch) had hitherto been looked upon as irre- | 
movable. Now that means have been discovered, and | 
can be applied in rendering gas free from all impurities, | 
I cannot understand what real objection can exist for 
the exclusion of this valuable light-giving medium 
from our national Museum. SamueL Lovetock. § 

ewe H 
Water Reservorrs.—M. Bouchet, of Paris, has re- § 
ported to the Academy of Sciences that all reservoirs | 
of water for supplying cities, should be shaded from } 
the rays of the sun, and cleaned out once a month, at 
least, during summer. Water in reservoirs exposed | 
to the sun is liable to ferment in hot weather. 
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InFivence or tae Exectric Lient ox VEGETATION.— 
At a recent sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
M. Hervé Mangon communicated some highly interest- 
ing researches concerning the action which the electric 
light exercises on vegetable life. On the 30th of July 
last, at 8 A. M., he exposed four flower-pots, each con- 
taining four grains of rye, which had been sown re- 
spectively on the 24th, 26th, 27th, and 28th, of the 
same month, to the action of the electric light produced 
by two pencils of coal and an electro-magnetic machine 
put in motion by a steam-engine. The pots were 
placed a little below the level of the focus, without the 
interposition of any lens or glass, and at a distance of 
about one metre (about 39.4 inches), the light of day 
being carefully excluded from the room where the ex- 
periments were conducted during four consecutive days, 
and for eleven or twelve hours each day. The rye 
sown on the 24th and 26th had sprouted and grown to 
the height of half a centimetre (0.196 of an inch) and 
42 millimetres (1.65 inches) respectively. One of these 
little plants displayed a slight beginning of green at 
the top, but the others were all white. The seeds 
sown on the 27th and 28th had not yet sprouted. On 
the second day of the exposure, viz., the 31st, at 2 

, P. M., the plants of the 24th and 26th had grown to 1 
centimetre and 60 millimetres respectively ; they were 
all very green, and strongly bent towards the light. 
The rye sown on the 27th had sprouted, and a little 
green was perceptible at the top of some of the plants. 


On the Ist of August all the plants were found thriving | 


as if under the influence of the sun. The rye sown on 
the 20th of July had sprouted, but showed no trace of 
green then; on the following day, however, the 2d of 
August, it was quite green, the other plants continuing 
to develope themselves regularly. Other pots where 
rye had been sown, and which had been kept quite in 
the dark, for comparison’s sake, produced nothing but 
yellow plants. Hence M. Mangon concludes that the 
electric light possesses, like sunlight, the property of 
developing the green matter of vegetables. 


a 
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Ligutine Street Lawps.—I have often wondered 


why the old-fashioned mode of lighting the street- | 


lamps should still be persisted in in London: it is both 
inconvenient and dangerous, and ought at once to be 
abandoned for the much better method now in use in 
most of the towns in Lancashire. A light rod, about 
six feet long, with a small lamp at the top, inclosed in 
a perforated tin case, is all the apparatus required; 

ad the lighting is done in a much more certain, expe- 
ditious, and economical manner. It seems to me that 
any simple and inexpensive means by which the dan- 
gerous practice of carrying ladders, and placing them 
against the lamps of the crowded thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, could be avoided, would be a great advant- 
| age. The new mode is exceedingly simple, has been 
_ in successful operation for some time in many towns in 











the country, and answers well. Why not adopt it in 
London ?—A Bogoven Surveyor.—London Builder. 
Ozone.—Schonbein has been industriously following 
up his researches respecting the presence of this pe- 
culiar and most important agency in the atmosphere. 
He has just found that when a strip of paper, moist- 
ened with a solution of pyrogallic acid, is introduced 
into an atmosphere containing ozone, it is rapidly 
darkened; whilst, if no ozone be present, the paper 
retains its original whiteness, A test of this body 
ought to be as common in a house as a barometer. The 
test recommended by Dr. Angus Smith, Miss Nightin- 
gale, and others, as has been often remarked, is the 
alkaline permanganates, or Condy’s fluid, which, be- 
sides, is a vehicle of ozone; and, as a free contributor 
of it, is in extensive use as a sanitary agency identical 
in its nature with the very ozone of the atmosphere 
itself—the great scavenger and cleanser of nature. 
Ozone is almost equivalent to health. In crowded 
cities, or unhealthy neighborhoods, it is scarely ever 
to be detected; whilst on the ocean, the sea-shore, or 
elevated open tracts of country, it is invariably present 
in quantity. The first outbreak of an epidemic like 
cholera, is always heralded by a rapid decrease of 
ozone in the atmosphere; whilst its reappearance is 





| almost as certain a sign of the cessation of the sick- 


ness. Ozone appears to be essentially electrified 
oxygen; and that, in truth, is the vital air which we 
breathe, and which sustains life and health. Were the 
oxygen of the air entirely neutral, or unelectrified, it 
is doubtful whether it could sustain life, or constitute 
vital air at all. 


2. 
. a 


Tue Licur Hovse Sienats or tue Tutrp Disrrict.— 
Commander A. M. Pennock, U. S. N., of the Third Dis- 
trict, which comprehends the Narragansett Bay and 
its tributaries, Long Island Sound and tributaries, 
Hudson River from New York city to Troy, Fire Island 
Inlet, and the waters of Lake Champlain, has recently 
returned from the tour of his district, and reports 
everything in excellent order. 





He solicits information 





from marines and others interested in the preservation | 


of life and property from loss by shipwreck on our 
coast, of all cases in which lights are not lighted punc- 
tually at sun-set, and extinguished at sun-rise, or in 
which they are not properly attended to during the 
night, or in which light vessels and buoys are out of 
position. Such a course will greatly aid the Board in 
remedying all such evils at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


2 
e 


VaLve or Water.—Water, in its three-fold condi- 
tions of a solid, liquid or vapor, performs some of the 
most important functions in nature, as well as in art; 
and while it enters the composition of the most dense 
solids and attenuated vapors, it is both capable of 
dissolving the one and absorbing the other. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


‘CLAY RETORTS. 





IRON RETORTS. 


PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES, 


2,043.—Carlton Newman, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for an Im- 
provement in Lamps: 


I claim the use in burners for coal or carbon oil lamps of a sup- 
ply tube for the oil. placed within the circumference of the burner 
frame and under the cone or cap, in combination with a burner 
frame having a chimney holder hinged or pivoted to the burner 
frame, for the purpose ‘of enabling the lamp to be replenished 
without either unscrewing the burner frame from its socket, or re- 
— the glass chimney from the lamp, substantially as de- 
scribed, 


2,050.—George M. Selden, of Troy, N. Y., for an Im- 
provement in Hydrants: 


I claim the combination of the independent valves, H and I, 
with cross-piece, g, removable screw valve-seat, e, and sections, A 
B, substantially as set forth. 


2,066.—Wm. S. Carr, of New York city, for Improved 
Water Closets: 

I claim. first, The receiver, b, fitted with the cover, g, and sus- 
tained upon legs, a a, for the purposes and as set forth. 

Second, I claim the combination of the basin c, and a dam, h, 
fitted in such a manner as to be turned up to retain water in the 
basin for the purposes specified. 

Third, I claim the manner specified of forming the dam, h, of a 
sheet of elastic material clamped between the basin, c, and the re- 
ceiver, b. as specified. 

Fourth, I claim the arrangement of the shaft, i, and elevator, k, 
in combination with the dam, h, in the manner specified. 

Fifth, I claim the foot lever. m, applied substantially as speci- 
fied to empty the contents of the basin, c, and cause the flow of 
water for washing the basin, as set forth. 

Sixth, I claim the levers, i and m, arranged in the manner spe- 
cified, in combination with the crank, b, and valve, e, for the pur- 
poses set forth. 


2,080.—Henry Hassenpflug, of Huntington, Pa., for an 


Improvement in Lamps: 


I claim my improved lamp, having the reservoir, A, the wick 
tube carrier, D, and the wick tube, E, wick tube chamber, d, and 
the female screw cap, I, constructed and arranged in relation to 
each other so as to operate as specified. 


2,091,—B. F. Moore, of Detroit, Mich., for an Improve- 
ment in Hydrants: 


I claim the combination of the cap, B, with valve seat attached 
bracket, f, nut, g, thimble, h, and band, i, for the purposes set 
forth. 


2,098.—Wm. P. Patton, of Harrisburgh, Pa., for an 
Improvement in Lamps: 


I claim, first, The employment of the adjustable and movable 
chimney support, B, when it is constructed and arranged in the 
manner specified. 

Second, The combination of the support, B. as constructed with 
the air chamber, C, the two being arranged and used in the man- 
ner set forth. 

Third, The construction and application of the petticoat, E, or 
its equivalent, substantially in the manner and for the purpose 
set forth and described. 


2,111.—John Walch, of New York City, for an Im- 
proved Sink: 


Iclaim the arrangement and combination with a sink, A, the 
channel. B, on the side and the channel, D, at the bottom of said 
sink, both chanels communicating with each other and provided 
with a pipe or projection, E. at the extreme end of the channel, D, 
said channels, B and D, and pipe, E, being covered by a partly 
perforated and removable cover, G, constructed as described, and 
ae thereby a bottom and side escape for the water as set 
forth. 


2,122.—Monroe Stannard, of New Britain, Conn., as- 
signor to Pratt, Whitney & Co., of Hartford, 


Conn., for Improvement in Rotary Pumps: 


I claim the employment of the passages, m, leading into the 
abutment chambers, substantially as and for the purpose speci- 
fied. 

I also claim the employment of adjustable gauges to limit the dis- 
tance to which the pistons may be protruded, substantially in the 
manner and for the purpose set forth. 








PORTABLE GAS-WORKS. 








HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 


UTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE 


_ To Engineers and Superintendents. 
i HE WRITER, AT PRESENT 
| holding the situation of Secretary, 
Book-keeper, and General Superintendent of a 
| Gas Works in a city two hours ride by rail from 
New York, at a salary of $1,200, is desirous, on 
account of his health, to exchange for a position 
in the same business in some town on the sea- 
| board or salt water. 
| A lower amount of salary will be exchanged 
for, if the place is otherwise satisfactory—or a 
bonus will be paid for an equal amount of salary. 
| The exchange to be, of course, subject to the ap- 
| proval or consent of the Directors of each Com- 
| pany. Address communications to H. H., at the 
| office of the American Gas-Licut JOURNAL, No. 
| 89 Nassau street, New York City. 


Y A COMPETENT MAN, A 

situation as Superintendent or In- 

: r of a Gas-Works. Address GAS ENIG- 
EER, Post-Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











LLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 PEARL 
Street, New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 
BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, 
Movru-Pizces, Covers, 


| And all other Fittings, of the most approved pat- 
terns, for setting Ciay Retorts. 


| Sappaton’s Patent Furnace-Doons, & Frames, 
| Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, 
McKeyzie’s Patent Gas Exnavsters, 


made by Addison Smith. Compensator-Valves, &c. 
Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes 


eee eT ae te 








Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Bricx, Gas- 
House TILEs, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
at short notice 


ecrk PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 
TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 
Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to these 
ct rth 2 8. 
as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES —Gas- Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
- Cleveland, O- 
me a Chicago, Ill. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 
Corner of Main and Mulberry Sts., Cleveland, O. 


ATEW YORK FIRE-BRICK 
Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 











Gas-Hovser Tires and Fire-Brick of all shapes | 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, Ciay, and Sanp articles | 


of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. Kreiscner, M. Macrer, A. WEBER. 











DDISON POTTER, 
WiLLIneTon Quay, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and 
every description cf Firr Cray Goons, 





toe ew GAS-RETORTS.— 
C. M. CRESSON’S CELLULAR 
Gas Retorts, Patented October 3d, 1854. Adapted 
to the manufacture of GAS from Rosin, Coal, 
Wood, &c., and now in use at the Philadelphia 
Gas W orks. Patent Rights for sale. For infor- 
mation apply to HENRY 8. HAGERT, Attorney 
for Patentee, 8. E. cor. of Walnut and Sixth sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


( i AS ENGINEERS’ LIBRARY.— 
A few works indispensable to En- 
gineers, Contractors, and others engaged in the 
construction of Gas-Works and manufacture of 
Gas, have been selected, out of a large stock of 
chemical and other works, and are recommended 
to the attention of those interested. See page 
208, vol. II, of this Journat. 
For sale at the Rooms of the American Gas- 





Licut JournaL, New York. 








WATER-METERS. 





H R. WORTHIN iGTON'S Parent | 


e Water-Meter.—This Meter com- 
bines accuracy, simplicity and remarkable dura- 
bility, with such ease and certainty of motion, as 
to offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. These 
qualities, wi h its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


ROSIN GAS WORKS, 


Dwellings, Chavtie,: Country Villages, 
As well as for Consumers in Large Cities. 
JOHN BUTLER, 
No. 112 Fulton st. and 18 ened st., 
Brooklyn, N. 


OR LIGHTING RAILROAD CARS 
AND STEAMBOATS 
wewirtt GAS. 
The whole process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 
a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes. 
Apply to the 
NEW "YORK Me AR & STEAMBOAT GAS. CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 


¢ R. WOODWORTH, Manufac- 
/ turer of 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 
74 WALL STREET, New York Ciry. 




















PLUMBERS & GAS-FITTERS. 


OCKE & CRAIGIE, Prvmsrrs 
| A 4 and Gas-Firters, No. 12 East 20th 


| street, New York. 


| —_——-— 

LOCKE, CRAIGIE & CO., Gas-Fittings, Chan- 
deliers, Brackets, Globes, &c., No. 927 Broadway, 
New York. 

(2 Particular attention paid to country work. 


AMES HELME’S Cuanpetrer anp 

Gas-Fitting Establishment, No. 58 

East Thirteenth street, between Broadway and 
University Place, New York. 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVERS PATENT DRY GAS-METERS 2 


SUFFOLK ST GLERKENWELL-GREEN. & ALLEN ST. GOSWELL ST... Lone 


BOSTON, Mass., 1 Barretr Srreet,—August 2, 1860. 

RICHARD GLOVER, begs to inform Gas Companies and Contractors that he has always on hand a large 
assortment of THomas Gtiover’s (of London) celebrated Dry Gas Meters. 

Tuomas Grover’s Meters have now been in use in the United States and British Provinces, for the last 
Fourteen YEARS, and are extensively used by many Gas Companies, to their entire satisfaction; and R. Giover 
can with all confidence refer to them in proof that Taomas GLover’s Meters are— the most Perrect in PrinciIpLEsS— 
the most Correct in Reaistration—and more DuraBteE than any other Dry Gas Meter made in the United States or 
Great Britain. R. Grover will at all times be glad to repair any Gas Meters sent him at the above factory. If any 
of them are of Tuomas GLover’s manufacture, and of a more recent date than Turzz years, he will make no charge. 


DOWN & MEHEARRIRPIELD, 


Nos. 340, 342, 344 and 346 West Twenty-second Street, North River, NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY PATENT CAS-METERS, 


Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Gas-Meters, Centre or Hydraulic 
Valves, Governors Compensators for Exhausters, and the Standard, Testing Gas-Holde s* for Proving Meters, 
now used in the State of New York in compliance with an Act of the Legislature. 
ALSO, BUNSEN’S PHOTOMETER, WITH COMPLETE APPARATUS FOR WORKING THE SAME 








* The standard of measurement of this Gas-Holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the U. 8. Assay Office; Joy, of Columbia College; Gipps, of the Free Academy, 
and several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 





CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ, | 


1500, 1502 and 1504 FILBERT Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pressure Registers, Pressure Indicators, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Governors, Station Meters, Customer Meters, (Wet and Dry,) 
Experimental Meters (Wet and Dry,) Show Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Meter Provers, Centre Seals, &c. 








The high reputation which we have enjoyed for more than twenty-two years, and the faet that we have manufactured a greater number of Gas-Meters than all other = 
manufacturers in this country combined, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable instruments. Having completed a most . 
extensive addition to our Factory, and added many important improvements to our machinery, we are enabled to fill orders entrusted to us with despatch, and in all 
cases quarantee entire satisfuction. Our Patent Rotary-Valve Dry Gas-Meter is now used by upwards of Two Hundred Gas Companies, giving general satisfaction ; we 


therefore recommend it, believing it superior to any other Dry Gas-Meter manufactured. All Meters tested separately by a sworn Meter-Inspector, and sealed when 
desired. : : 








JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


76 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET AND DRY CGAS-METERS, 


Station-Meters, Proving-Machines, Show-Meters, Test-Meters, Pressure Indicators, &c. 


All of our Work is Guaranteed to be of the First Quality, as well as the material, and for this we can refer to numerous Gas-Light Companies. 











JOSEPH LENNIG & CO. 
Nos. 313 & 315 NEW MARKET St., above Vine St. Philadelphia, Pa., 


" i MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wet and Dry Patent Gas-Meters; Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Meters, Photometers ; Pressure- 
Registers, Indicators, and Gauges; Governors, Meter-Provers, Centre-Seals, Fluid Gauges, &c, 





The flattering Testimonials we are receiving from Gas Officers, accompanied with expressions of such general satisfaction, and the fact of a tried experience fer 
fourteen years, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable Instruments. We therefore recommend our Patent Dry Gas-Meter, 
believing it superior to any Meter manufactured. Messrs. J. Lennie & Co. confine their sole attention to the business of Gas-Mrerer making. 

Our materials are the best in use; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers. 

Purchasers may at any time inspect our Works, and the materials of which our Meters are manufactured. We are fully prepared to execute all orders, upon the 
shortest notice, and it will be to the interest of parties to call upon us. 


t#” Each Meter Tested Separately by a Sworn Inspector, and Sealed when desired. 
METERS REPAIRED AND FORWARDED WITH DISPATOH. 
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WARREN'S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE, 


For Protecting the Flues and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
tector, arranged so as to render it one of the 
best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 


STERLING GAS-REGULATOR, 


Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Gas, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE < 

WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

It is well known that Printers require the best and most brilliant light In proof of the superiority 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establishments are using them, and testify 
to their excellence :—New York Times, New York Herald, New York World, New y ork Tribune, New 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leader, 
Scientific American, Advertiser and Spectator, Independent, Daily News, Harper’s Monthly and 
Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrated, Albion, Spirit of the Times, AMERICAN Gas- 
Ligur JournaL, Christian Enquirer, Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian 
Ambassador, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. 

By order of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the 
City Halls, Police Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. 

Whey are Warr. uted by the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE Co., 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

To keep in order, and always maintain the pressurs of the Gas at the lowest point for a brilliant 
light and economical combustion. They are so constructed that wnder no circumstances can the 

ercury get into the Meters, or in any way injure them. 


GAS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
PURE WATER & SOUL PIPE, 


oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
low in the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
the water gets below the flues, thereby prevent- 
ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
alarm at any point desired as a High Water 
Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
getting to that height as to be forced into the 
cylinder of the engine, often causing serious 
accidents. Thus it is a High as well as a Low 
water Detector. For sale by 
WARREN & BANKS, 

153 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 

Where a Gauge is constantly in operation, 














THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


FROM 
CLIFF me iy 69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 
JOSEPH ’ eh 4 AND 35 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
° ° i Ba t's 1))1 Th iginal Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lap- 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England. §Mpiiiiiil! | weidea tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 
Bey 1, fH ih Gas, Steam, or Water. Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 
z ELBE, Act. Wt in work for Gas and Steam. 
7. W. PARM ‘tenet 1 STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS OF ALL SIZES. CAST-IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS. 
No, 4 Irving Place, N.Y, All Gootts Warranted, 





























“KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


HEAD on MOUTH PIECE. 
a 


HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 














SECTION 
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KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 


FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 


Free from Cracks and Correct in Form. 
By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 


RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, AR ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 


EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 
Apply to E. W. Barstow, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, where samples can be seen. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


Best Glass-House Pot & Cru:zible Clay. 














WARRIS B EERRSON 





a 


Manufacturers of Fire-Bricks, Gas-Retorts. and Gl-:ss-House Furnace-Bricks of every description. S fh oe) 





AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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JOSEPH COWEN. & CoO., 


BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in the United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


66 
GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLAY.” 
J. C. & CO. make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 
Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied. 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL. 


13 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
as they can be used. without an Exhauster. 





N, B.—J. C. & COS RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas-Works, 
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POTTS’ REVOLVING SIGNAL LIGHTS, 


PaTENTED SEPTEMBER 8, 1857. 


Mr. Atsent Ports, the well known Inventor of the Lave Posr Lerrer Boxes. which have been adopted by the Post Office Department for the large sities of the Unitea 
States—and also of the Gas Meter Box. to be set in the front walls of houses, thas duiag away with visits trom Gas (n<pectors, or burglars in gas-clothing, has lately brought 
forward a third Invention, which in poiat of importauce and world-wide usefulness, surpasses the others entirely. 

These SIGNAL LIGHTS are intended for use on Vessels propelled by Steam, ani those exclusively. They specially indicate the presence of a 
Steamer, and by their use, there will be less likelihood of mistak2s, and conssquent collision. than at present. They are also intended for 
SIGNALLING AT NIGHT, and can be used for that purposs UNDER ANY CODE of SIGNALS NOW ARRANGED FOR FLAGS. 





This Improvement in Ligh‘s for Steam Vessels, consists in having the Lanterns containing the colored lights, connected by means of a series of cogged gearing with some convenient part of the 
Engine or Machin-ry, s0as to cause them to have a revolving motion around their axis. On side wheel steamers, the Lanterns should be pliced directly over the wheel-houses, and the power, or motion 
t On Propellers, the Lauterns should be placed on each side of tie Pilot House, or hurricane deck, and the rotary motion 
Gerived from any convenient or suitable part of the Engine or Propeller Shaft. Each Lantern is supported oa the end of movable cranes, so that their relative positions may be changed and properly ud- 
justed to suit the view of observers on either side of the vessel at the time of signalling. : 

The Lanterns to be used in this improvement may he con-tructed for Burning Oils, Fluids, Gas, or any of the known modes of illumination and should be furnished with one or more lences and refies: 
tors, so as to concentrate the ra:s of light, and project them over the horizon with the greate:t intensity. The lenses for this purpose should be mae with colored glass, viz., Red and Green, and the position 
of the respective lanterns, according to the color : t the lenses therein, must be placed on the sides of the ves<el so as to unswer tu the requirements of Rules and Regulations made and published by the Su- 
pervising Inspeciors ut Steamboats. agrecably to the Act ot C: ngress of the United States in euch cases made and provided. Thatis to say—by said Regulation—the Lantern having the green lenses for 


to turn them. may then be very conveniently ob ained trem the paddle whe 1 shaf 


preducing the ‘#reen Colored Light. must be placed on the starboard side of the vessel, and the other Lantern producing the Red Light, to be placed on the port side thereof 


in pursuance, also, of the 


aforesa:d Rules and Regulations, there is to be found in board «nd behind each Lantern, a screen to answer the purpo-es therein mentioned. i 2 z 

The engged gearing, by which the Lanterns are connected with the Engine or paddle wheel shaft. and thereby caused to revolve when the Engine is in motion, is so arranged that the connection may be 
readily shipped or unshipped, and the lanterns made sta.ior -ry or otherwise, at the pleasure of the Pilot, or those whose duty it may be to operate and attend to the same. The craves on which the 
Lanterns are placed, are also rigged so as 10 be readily turned hvrizontally from one position to another, So as to present one or both hghts to the view of observers when laying athwart ships at the time 


On the Use and Application of the Improvement for Night Signals. 


When the vessel is under weigh. or going ahead in its course, the Lenterns are to’be placed directly athwart ships, so that such colored light therein wi'l then have the position and place prescribed 
by Rule Seventh of the afvre-aid Supervising Inspectors of Steam Buate, and with the screens behind them, as above described, wiil then answer all the intents and purposes for which the colo.ed 1ghis 
are thus required to be used, as illustrated in the several diagrams published by raid Inspectors for the working of a system of Colored Lights. The Lights in this case, according to the color reen by the 
When the Lwnterns with the co ored lights therein, are made to revolve around on their axis, as proposed in this 1mprove- 
ment, in additi n to the signal above, another. and as we believe, very important and useful signal is thus formed, indicating that the ves:el, whereon it is carried isa Steamer. In dark foggy nights, it is 


of signalling 


observer, indicate the course or direction of the ves~el wl-ereon they are carried 


found by experience, to be somewhat of a difficult tak to distinguish sailing vessels from Steamers and Propellers, especially when the latter are rigged, and carry a p es of sail. 


When S'eamers meet 


‘* head and bead.’? it is the duty of each to ass to the right, or, on the larboard side of the c her. Whereas, when a Steamer meets a sailing vessel, the former must give way and allow the latter to pureue 
its course. Hence, to carry out the :egulations of the said Steamboat Inspectors. and prevent collisions, it is important to have some infallible sign, whereby the character of the vessel may be readily seen 


and determined. Several very fatal collisions have recently taken place through mistakes of this kind. 


On Signals for Speed and Distance. 


The gearing of the Lanterns with the paddle wheel or propeller sha‘t, may be so arranged as to be an index of their speed A very good proportion, would probably be to make tte Laterns turn about 
one third as fast as said shaft. Hence. when the speed of the verrel is previously known, when making a certain number of revolutions of tie paddle cr propeller, it become~ an easy task f1cm observing 
the time with which the L: nterns thereen may be turning to approximate to the speed with «hich the said vesrel is moving at the lime of observation. Again, as the arcs described by the raysot light trom 
each lantern, as they revolve around on their axis, is greater in proportion to the distance from said lentern, so will the time in which said 1ays move over any given space. be less in the sume proportion. 
sexe, when the lights are very remote, or far off, from the observer, the duration of each column or cyl.ader, of rays from each lense, would pass the eye of the observer, in a short space of time or ith 
»/eat velocity. Whereas, at a nearer point of observation, the time uf its passage would be considerably ledgthened, or the motion thereof apparently much slower. From these iacts, we ve ieve he 
tmprovement is susceptible of indicating, in an approximate manner, the speed and distance of vessels whereon the revolving lights may be used. 


On the Application of the Improvement for Marine Telegraphic Purposes. 
The Revolving Lights can be read:ly applied to the general purposes of Marine Signalling at night, as follows : In order to show this application, we have adupted the Numbers as given in Roger’s Code 


Instead of the flags used im the above code, for day signals, to indicate the combinations of two or more 
letters of the Alphabet, which combinition is referable to certain numbers indicative of the words or sentences telegraphed. we propose to perform the same vperation, at night, by means of the two 


of Ma.ize Ma: Signals, believing that work to te somewbat of a standard in matters of this kind. 


revolving colored lights, so as to indicate the numbers directly to which the intended words or sentences to be telegraphed are referable. 


Thus, whether the vessel to be sigualied is ahead, astern, or ab sft 


the beam, the pusition of the two colored lights must be so adjusted, by means of the moveable cranes, whereon said lanterns or lights are fixed, that the two lights may be fully made visible to the observer. 
When both lights are thrown into this position, stopping the motion of the lanterns may be the signal for calling attention, cra rocket fired off, or the steam whistle blown, would answer the same purpose. 
Now, in order to represent the ten numerals, we propose to indicate them by the respective motions of the two colored lights, as follows : 


RED LIGHT. 
One Red, Represents Number : 


— Three do. do. do. 
Five do. do. do. 5. 
Seven du. do. do. Zz. 
Nine do. do. do. 9. 


GREEN LIGHT. 
Two Green, Represents Number 2. 


Four do. do. do. 4. 
Six do. do do. 6. 
Eight do. do. do. 8. 
One do. do. do. vu. 


In the above arrangement, it will be seen that all the odd numbers ara made by the Red Light, and the even numbers by the fireen Light. In order to indicate the repeat of the last number, once or 
more times. or for other special purpo es. which m»y heresfter be found useful and necessary, an even number of lights may be shown by the Red, and an odd number by the Green. It will be understood 
that when the Lanterns are made with three lenses in them, the nume als as above arranged are formed by the number of times a new light or lense is presented to the observer. Thus to indicate th» num- 


ber 3, tue Red Light or Lantern would make one entire revolution ; and to make the number 6, the Lantern carrying the Gr en Light would make two revolutions, and so on witn the other numbers. 
symbol is made, the mgtion Bf the Lantern is to be suspended for a short time, and when a number expressing a sentence is formed, the lantern may be stopped for a longer period, or some one of the special 


. sigvalgabove refer:ed to, may be used for this purpose. 


To ~how the application of this improvement as above mentioned, whereby these 


Whena 


Lights can be used as readily for Night Signals, as Flags are used fer Day Signals by the author of Roger's Code, we 


shall u-e,the sigo G. culured red or green, according to the ligt used, to show the number of movements perfo:med by the respective lights in order to represent any desired number of said code, Buitable 


for the required purpose. 

RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT, | RED LIGHT, 

0, O, 9, O, O, \ o. 

”O, O, O, O, O, O, O. 0, O, O, 0, O. 
oO, O. 0, O, O, O, O, O, O. 
oO. Oo. 

The above would répresent the number 5722, and 
by reference to said Roger’s Code, would be found 
to s and before th- sentence : ‘od 
“ WILL YOU SHOW THE NUMBRX THAT REPRESENT your | 84me Code, stands for 

Name?’ “ WHERE ARE YOU 


fkep LIGHT.) 


£F 1g. 2 








































0, o. 


Bounp ?”” 


GREEN LIGHT. 


Here the number expressed is 1572, and per the 





RED LIGHT. 


oO. 


0, O, O, O, O, C, O, O, O. 


+ 
GREEN LIGHT.; RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT, 


0, 0, 0, 0, O. ; 
O, 0, 0, 0, 0, O 


o, Oo. o. 


0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. | 0, 0, ©. 
The number thus expressed is 1928, and per said Pi the number expressed is 5603, and stands 
or 


Code is 


(GREEN LIGHT ) 


Fig. 1 














“ WHaT IS your Cakco?”’ 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In our engravings. Figs. 1 and 2. represent Vertical Sections through the 
wheel-house. In them E Ff and GH represent portions of the main Shaft. 
In Fig. 1, I J is a stout Iron or Wooden post, fastened against the side of the 
wheel-house, directly over the main shaft On the upper part of this post, is 
fitted the moveable arm or crane N O. to the main shaft is fitted the bevel 
wheel S, aod to the lower end ot the rod a b, is fitted a corresponding wheel 
T. U is asmall pinion on a bewhich gears with the spur wheel, V, which in 
turns gives motion to the wheels, P and Q, and so revolves the lamp R. It 
will be seen that a Rotary mo ion is given to the lamp, when the main shaft 
is in motion and a b connccted. 

It can be disconnected by a lever, acting between the bosses X, which 
will elevate the rod in the guides Z Z Z. 


“ I[avE you any News?”? 
a 


Fig. 2 is another arrangement, for the same purpose. In this, K L. repre- 
sent a hollow Shaft, oa whict is firmly fastened, the arm L M, on which is the 
lantern, The hollow post is secured to the wheel-house by the straps K and 
-. “f. it can turn freely in them, the other part being the same in them as in 

g. 


The lever K W, when drawn down, will turn the frame in any required 
position around the Shaft c U. In fig. 1, the arm or crane N Q, may be ope- 
rated by cords from the wheel house, but in this device, the rod c.U. does not 
lift up as in fig. 1, but in its place, the lower end is made squaré, and on it 
slides the short tube, d E shown in fig. 3. The lower end of the rod turns on a 
bridge, f g, spanning the main shatt, On the upper end of the tube, d e,a 
lever is attached by means of boxes aid collars as shown in fig. 4. This 
lever when raised carries with it the beveled wheel T, thus disconnecting the 

earing apparatus. 


ALBERT POTTS, Patentes, 
FHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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